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Introduction 


T have been requested hundreds of times to provide my readers 
‘a small book on food The demand has grown with 
‘years as more and more people have come to realize the impor- 
tance of properly combined steals. In offering this litle book to the 
ble 1 hope to meet the requirements of the layman whose know: 
Reige of the technical side of the matter is limited. t have writen 
the book in plain language and have provided wuficient tetnlel 
data the subject clear to the average reader. 


to 

‘As the book has been prepared for the general reader and not 
for the vegetarian only, the menus contained herein include meals 
for the mixed-diet eater as well as meals for the vegetarian. ‘This 
has not been done as a matter of compromise, nor yet as a tacit de- 
‘veyeturianism, but as a means of meeting the require 
all ‘of readers. 


From medical sources, as well as from the camp-followers of 
iedicine in the other schools of so-called healing, and the dietetic 
camp-followers of allopathy, certain objections are made to the prac- 
tice of avoiding certain food combinations and eating others, ‘These 
objections are all based on the assumption that the human stomach 
{s equipped to easily and efliciently digest any and all possible com- 
bination of foods that may be introduced into it. Very litle spectal 
‘attention will be devoted to meeting these objections, as the fucts pre- 
‘Sented in this little book constitute sufficient reply to the objections. 
Should the reader desire Further refutation ‘of theve ‘objections, they 
may be had in my larger work, Orthotrophy, which is Vol, II of The 
Hygienic System. 

More than thirty-one: it in feeding and caring for the 
Sling tee he sid, Woe veo al te ise cenle fst Facade ios wad 
‘Poor, educated and ignorant, nearly twenty-five years of this spent in 
{institutional practice, the balance in office practice, certainly. entitle 
ime to speak with some degree of authority on this subject.” 1 have 
Peep than forty years in the study of dietetics, and I have 

rected the care and feeding of many thousands of people. I submit 
to the intelligent reader the thought that such an experience better 


== 


qualifies me to speak upon the subject that forms the text of this 
ittle hook than an equal time devoted to drugging the sick. Few 
medical men make « study of dietetics and still fewer of them make 
any extensive use of it in their care of their patie 
advice to their patients is to “eat whatever agrees wit 


Dr, Shelton's Health School has been in existence here in S: 
Antonio since July 10, 1928. During this time patients have come to 
it from all over the United States umd Canada ind from many parts 
of the world, Mexico, Argentina, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Brazil, 
Venezuela, Cuba, Hawatla, China, New Zealand, Australia, England, 
Ireland, South, Africa, Aliska, und other parts of the world have con 
tributed patients to the Health School. The marvelous results we 
have obtained and are obtaining in of sickness, 
even in thousands of cases that bad been declared to be “incurable,” 
fattest the value of the methods and measures employed in the Health 
School. 


It is not asserted jn this book that any program of diet, por any 
program of food combining, will cure disease. I do not believe in 
Cures. T assert and am ready to prove, that in all cases of sickness, 
where organic damage is not too great for vital redemption, when 
cause is removed the forces and processes of Life, working, wi 
normal materials of life, will restore health and integrity. Food is 
but one of the normal materials af lie, 


As an indispensable basis of the work of the Hygienist, we must 
endeavor to secure to the patient the full henefit of all the hygienic 
means, in their entire plenitude, for only thus ean the patient be 
given a fnir chance of recovery. The intelligent reader should have 
no difficulty in understanding that Hygienic care is the oaly ‘ation 
and radical care that has ever been administered to the sick ia. any 
tage of the world at any place. The time must come when all forms 
of diseaso will be “treated” on the broad and infallible basis of 
Hygienic principles, When true principles are discovered, they are 
found to apply, not to one or two diseases only, nor to but one class 
of diseases, but to all diseases whatsoever. The same fundamental 
Principles. will apply throughout the whole catalogue of diseases 
Even in those cases where surgery can be of value, Hygienic care 
should always be employed as the groundwork for the surgery. 
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BEAUTIFUL AND HEALTHFUL SAN ANTONIO 
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The Health School is ideally Jocated in the sunny southwest 
where summers are mild, the days fanned with the southerly winds 
of the gulf, the nights cool, winters are short and mild, with sun- 
bathing all winter, where the soil is the finest and there is = year- 
‘round profusion of the finest fruits and vegetables in the world, 
These natural advantages, added to our vast experience in handlin 
all forms of disease, enable us to offer the health secker care an 
direction that are not available elsewhere. 


At the Health School we employ all of the materials and_in- 
fluences that have a normal relation to life—air, water, food, sunshine, 
rest, sleep, exercise, cleanliness, emotional adjustment, etc. Physio- 
Jogialret_fasting-also occupies a prominent place i our estem of 
care. But first and foremost in our care of the sick is the removal of 
the causes that are responsible for the disease. Trying to cure dis- 
ease without removing its cause is like trying to sober up a drunk 
than wie he continues to nk. We would not atempt thing #0 
foolish. 


‘Our patients are fed correctly combined meals. ‘These things 
are set down here that the reader may know that the rules for food 
combining given in succeeding pages are not merely theoretical con- 
siderations, but that they have been fully tried and tested in the eru- 
cible of wide experience. 


Why give attention to the combinations of foods eaten? Why 
‘not cai ‘our foods indiscriminately and eat haphazardly? Why 
give thought and attention to such matters? Do animals follow 
rules of food combining? 


‘The answers to these questions are simple. Let us start with 
‘the last question. Animals eat very simply and do very little com- 
bining. Certainly the meat eating animal consumes no carbohydrates 
‘with his proteins. He does not take acids with his proteins. The 
deer grazing in the forrest combines his foods very little. The squir- 
rel, eating nuts, is likely to eat his fil of nuts and take no other food 
with these . Birds have been observed to eat insects at one time 
of day, seeds at another. No animal in a state of nature has the great 
Wariety of diferent foods spread before Hat a meal that civilized 
man fas. Primitive man had no such great variety of foods at a 
meal. He, too, ate simply, as do the animals. 
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INTRODUCTION 


As will be seen later, the digestive enzymes of the human di- 
gestive tract have certain well limitations and when we eat 
{in such @ manner as to over ride these limitations, we run into digest- 
ive troubles. Proper food combining is merely a sane way of re- 
specting our enzymic limitations. We combine our foods properly 
and do not eat haphazardly and indiscriminately, because, by so 
doing, we assure better and more efficient digestion of our foods. 


We derive no value from foods that are not digested. To eat 
and have the food spoil in the digestive tract is to waste the food. 
It is worse than this, as the spoiling of foods results in the produc- 
tion of poisons which are injurious. food combining, there- 
fore, not only assures better nutrition, as a consequence of better 
digestion of our foods, but it provides for a protection against 
poisoning. 

‘An amazing number of food allergies clear up completely when 
supposedly allergic individuals lear to eat their foods in digestible 
combinations. What they suffer from is not allergy, as this is at 
present understood, but indigestion, Allergy is a term applied to 
protein poisoning, indigestion results in purefacive poisoning, which 

also a form of protein poisoning. Normal digestion delivers m 
trients, not poisons to the bloodstream, Fully digested proteins are 
not poisonous substances. 


With knowledge based on wide ex then, I offer this 
little book to the intelligent reader, in the hope that he will ma 
full use of its information to the end that he may enjoy botter health 
and a longer and more abundant life, To the doubter I say only: 
Give it a trial and convince yourself, It has truly been said. that 
condemnation without investigation is a bar to all knowledge. Do 
not cut yourself off from further knowledge and from better health 
hy condemning, without a fair test, the simple rules that are presented 
fn this little book. 
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Foodstuffs Classified 


CHAPTER T i 

‘Food is that material which can be incorporated into and become 
a part of the cells and fluids of the body. Non-useful materials, such 
tus drugs, are all poisonous, To be a true food the substance eaten 
‘must siot contain useless or harmful ingredients. For example, to- 
hace, which is a plant, contains proteins, carbohydrates, minerals, 
vitamins and water. As such, it should be a food. But, in addition 
to these materials, it also contains considerable quantities of poisons, 
‘ane of these, one of the most virulent poisons known to science. To- 
bacco, therefore, is not « food. 


oda 4 we. get them from the garden and orchard ox 


fromthe food stir, or fn te raw sat, are composed of water and 
a few organic com known as proteins, carbohydrates. (su 
starches, pentosans), fats (oils), mineral salts and. vitamins 


‘commonly possess more or less of non-usable or indigestible matter— 
waste, 


Foods as we get them from the garden and orchard or parchase 
them from the food store are the raw materials of nutrition. They 
ay ara fa character squat bec for convenience see 
classified according to their composition and sources of origin. The 
fllowing elmsitications of foods will guide the reader in his com- 

nations. 


PROTEINS 


Protein foods are those that contain a high percentage oF pro- 
tein in their makeup. Chief among these are the following: 


Nuts (onot) Al sh foods 
cer (except fat) 
Dy pear Olives 

3 ves 
Soy beans Avocados 
Peanuts Mille (low protein) 
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‘The carbohydrates are the starches and sugars. T have broken 
these up into three distinct groups in the following, classification — 
starches, sugars and syrups, and sweet fruit, 


Symups_axp Sucans 


All evel Brown ner 
Dry beans (except White sugar 
- ‘Soy Beans) M eet 
ry peat Maple. syr0 
Potatoes (all kinds) Gabe Syn 
Chestnuts Honey. 
Peanuts 
Hubbard Squash Sweer Fnorrs 
Banana Squash Banana 
Pumpkin: Date 
me ars rot Fig 
jerusalem Raisin 
Atichokes Tompson & Muscat 
Muoty Srancery Grape 
Cauliflower a 
Beets Sun-dried Pear 
Carrots Persimmon 
Rutabaga 
Salsify FATS 
The fats are all fats and oils, as follow: 
live off Butter Most muts 
Soy Ott Cream Fat meats 
Sunflower Seed Of Nut oils Lard 
Sesame Oil Butter substitutes Cotton seed oil 
Com Oil Peeans Tallow 


Avocados 


ACID FRUITS 
Most of the acids eaten as foods are acid fruits, Chief among 


Orange Tomato Sour Grape 
Lemon Sour Peach 
Lime Sour Pham 

Sour Apple 

Se 
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SUB-ACID FRUITS 
‘The sub-acid fruits are-as follow: 


Fresh fig Sweet Peach Huckleberry 
Per Sweet apple Mango 

weet Che Apticot Mangosteen 
Papaya Sweet Plum Cherimoya 


NON-STARCHY AND GREEN VEGETABLES 


nto this classification fall all succulent vegetables without 
for their color, whether green, red, yellow, or white, etc. 
among these are: 


Lettuce Cow-slip Parsley 
Celery Chinese cabbage Rhubarb 
Endive (French) Chive Water eress 
hi Chicory Onions 
Cabbage Mostard Scallions 
Cauliflower Dock (sour) Leeks 
Broceoll ‘Turnip Garlic 
Brussel Sprouts Kale Zuccink 
Collards Mulliein Escarole 
Spinach Rape Cardoon 
eee. cee Bamboo Sprouts 

t tops (greens) Eggplant Broccoli-de-Ray 
Tip tape ‘Green beat Summer squash 

eens) eur r 
Chard Kobl-rabi nae 
Okra Sorrel Sweet pepper 

‘MELONS 
‘The melons ate as follow: 
Water meton Casaba Crenshaw melon 
Musk melon, Cantaloupe Christmas melon 
Honey dew Pie melon Persian Melon 
Honey Balls Banana melon ‘Nutmeg Melon 
= 


Digestion of Foods 
CHAPTER It 


Foodstuffs, as we eat them constitute the rw materials of mu- 
trition, As proteins, carbohydrates and fats, they are not usable by 
the body. est fat dea _clebingnting rahe So 
standardizin ‘more ly a series cesses) to. whicl 
the term digestion has been given. "Although ‘his process of 

mn is partly mechanical, as in the chewing, swallowing and 
‘chuming” of food, the physiology of digestion is very largely a study 
of the chemical changes foods undergo in their passage through the 
alimentary canal. For our purposes, we need give but little 
attention to intestinal digestion, but will concentrate upon mouth 
and stomach digestion, 


‘The changes through which foods go in the processes of diges- 
leatangiateen by o =e of cbc natal es eae oe 
ferments. "Dus t0 the fact that the conditions under which 
fnaymes can act are sharply defined, it becomes necessary to 

give heed to the simple rules of correct food combining that have 
Carefully worked out on a basis of the chemistry of digestion. Long 
fod patient effort on the part of many phyogs fm many. paris 
Of the world have brought to light « host of facts concerning enzymic 
Timitations, but, unfortunately, these same physiologists have attempt- 
esto sr ove thir portico spy wth tional sa 
isons why we sbi continue to: eat so de inthe conventionally 
haphazzard manner, They have rej every effort to oom 
practical application of Peal cer viel ieoaedge’ tee 
fainting labors have pro Not s0 the Natural Hygienists, 
fe seek to base our mules of life upon the principles of biology and 


physiology. 


Let us brielly consider enzymes in general before we go on to 
study of the enymnes of the mouth and somitch. Ab ot syne 
e study 


be appropriately defined as a physiological catalyst. In 

Of chenitry it was soon found that many substances that do not 

normally combine when brought into contact with each other, may 
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be tnade to do so by a third substance when it is brought into con- 
tact with them. This third substance does not in any way enter into 
the combination, or share in the reaction, its mere presence seems to 
bring about the combination and reaction. Such a substance or 
agent js called a catalyst, the process is called catalsis. 


Plants and animals manufacture soluble catalytic: substances, 
calla in nature and bot lle esstant to beat, which thy, em- 
loy in the many processes of splitting up of comy ‘and the 
fiaking of new Ones within themselves "To thse” substances the 
term énzyme has been applied, Many enzymes are known, all of 
them, apparently, of protein character. ‘The only ones that need in 
terest us here are those involved in the digestion of foodstuffs. These 
are involved in the reduction of complex food substances to simpler 
compounds that, are acceptible to the bloodstream and usable by 
the cells of the body in the production of new cell-substance. 


‘As the action of enzymes in the digestion of foodstuffs closet 
titer Woe, cs austen tore Samet ateaea NG 
as ferments. Fermentation, however, is accomplished by organized 
ferments—bacteria, The products of fermentation are not identical 
with the products of enzymic disintegration of foodstuffs and are not 
suitable as nutritive materials. Ruther, they are poisonous. Putre- 
faction, aso the reslt of bacterial action, also gives vise to polsons, 
some of them very virulent, rather than to nutritive materials, 


Each enzyme is specific in its action. This is to say, it acts only 
uupon one class of food substance. ‘The enzymes that act upon earbo- 
hydrates do not and cannot act upon proteins nor upon salts. nor 
fats, They are even more specific than this would indicate. For ex- 
ample, in the digesion of closely related substances, such as. the 
disaccharides (complex sugars), the enzyme that acts’ upon maltose 
fs not capable of acting upon lactose. Each sugar seems to requite 
{ts own specific enzyme. The physiologist, Howell, tells us that 
there is no clear proof that any single enzyme can produce more 
than one kind of ferment action. 


ae 


thas not converted proteins into es, the enzymes that convert 
Peptones into amino acids will not be able to act upon the proteins. 


The substance upon which an enzyme acts is called a substrate. 
‘Thus starch is the substrate of ptyalin. Dr. N. Phillip Norman, In- 
stroctor in Herology, New York Polyclinic, Meal School 
tnd Hospital, New York City, says: in studying the action of if- 
ferent enzymes, one is struck by Emil Fischer's statement that there 
ust be a special key to each lock. The ferment being the lock and 
its substrate the key, and if the key does not fit exactly in the lock, 
no reaction is . In view of this fact is it not logical to believe 
the admixture of diferent types of carbohydrates and fats and pro- 
teins in the same meal to be distinctly injurious to the digestive cells? 
If, since it is true that similar, but not identical locks are produced 
bby the same type of cells, it i logical to believe that this admixture 
taxes the physiological functions of these cells to their limit.” Fischer, 
who was a renowned physiologist, suggested that the specificity of 
the various enzymes is related to the structure of substances acted 
upon. Each enzyme is apparently adapted to or fitted to a certain 
definite structure, 


Digestion commences in the mouth. All foods are broken up 
{nto smaller particles by the process of chewing, and they are 
thoroughly saturated sith saliva. OF the chemical part of digestion, 
oly starch digestion begins in the mouth, The saliva of the mouth, 
which is normally an alkaline fluid, contains an enzyme called 
ptyalin, which acts upon starch, breaking this down into maltose 
4 complex sugar, which is further acted upon in the intestine by 
tmaltase and converted into the simple sugar dextrose, ‘The action 
‘of ptyalin upon starch is preparatory, as maltase cannot act upon 
starch. Amylase, the starch-splitting enzyme of the pancreatic se- 
cretion, is said to act upon starch much as does ptyalin, so that 
starch that escapes digestion in the mouth and stomach may be split 
{nto maltose and achroodestrine, providing, of course, that it 
not undergone fermentation before it reaches the intestine, 


Pryalin is destroyed by a mild acid and also by a strong alkaline 
reaction. It can act only in an alkaline medium and this must 
not be strongly alkaline. It is this limitation of the enzyme that 

the manner in which we mix our starches, for 
if they ore mixed with foods that are acid or that provide for an 
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acid secretion in the stomach, the action of the is brought 
Enel Willie on eau Pe 


Stomach, or gastric juice ranges all the way from nearly neutral 
in reaction to strongly acid, depending upon the character of the food 
eaten. It contains three enzymes—pepsin, which acts upon proteins; 

¢, which hes slight action upon fats; and rennen, which coag- 

tes milk, The only one of these enzymes that needs concer us 
here is pepsin. Pepsin is capable of initiating digestion in all kinds 
of proteins. This is important, as it seems to be the only enzyme 
with such power. Different protein splitting enzymes act upon the 
different stages of protein digestion. It is possible that none of them 
can st upon protein in stages. preceding the stage for which they 
te speciteally adapted. for example, erepsin, found in the inv 
testinal aie and in the pancreatic ws Soe ok ot gon smplar 
proteins, but only upon and_ pol these 
Tneoaca, Whee Ge jeplpie al stan yroges Beat 
Proteins to peptids, the erepsin would not et upon the 
food. Pepsin acts only in an acid medium and is destroyed by an 
alkali, Low temperature, as when iced drinks are taken, retards 
‘and even suspends the action of pepsin, Alcohol precipitates this 
‘enzyme, ¥ 

ut the sight, odor or thought of fod may occasion Bow 

‘of saliva, a “watering of the mouth,” so these same factors 
ane a How of gastric jue, that te a “watering of the stomach: 
‘The taste of food, however, is most important in occasioning a flow 
of ‘saliva, ‘The physiologist, Carlson, failed in repeated efforts to 
‘occasion a flow of gastric juice by having his subjects chew on dif- 
ferent. substances, or by irritating the nerve-endings in the mouth 
by substances other than those directly related to food, In other 
words, there is no secretory sction when the substances taken into 
the mouth cannot be aligested. ‘There is selective action on the 
part of the body and, as will be seen later, there are different kinds 
(of action for different kinds of foods. 

In, his experiments in studying the “conditioned reflex,” Pavlov 
poted that if not necessary fo take the food into the mouth ia order 
to occasion a flow of gastric fuice. The mere teasing of a dog with 
savory food will serve. He found that even the noises or some 
other action associated with feeding time, will occasion a flow 
of secretion. 
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brief 


It is necessary that we devote a few paragraphs, to 
study of the body's ability to adapt its secretions to the different 
Kinds off that are consumed. Later, we will discuss the 
limitations of this power. MeLeod’s Physiology in Modern Medicine 
says: “The observations of Pavlov on the responses of gastric pouches 

dogs to meat, bread, and milk have been widely quoted. ‘They 
fire interesting because they constitute evidene that the operation 
‘of the gastric secretory mechanism is not, without some power of 
adaptation to the materials to be digested.” 


‘This adaptation is made possible by reason of the fact that the 
gastric secretions are the products of about five million microscopie 
‘embedded in the walls of the stomach, various of which se- 
rete different parts of the gastric juice. The varying amounts and 
proportions of the various elements that enter into the Sek 
ice give a juice of vi ters and a 
tothe digestio’ of lferent Kinds of focal. Tus the jue may 
be almost netral in reaction, it may be weakly acid or strongly aed 
There may be more or less pepsin according to need. There is 
also the factor of timing. The character of the juice may be very 
different at one stage of digestion from what it is at another, as the 
varying requirements of a food are met. 


AA similar adaptation of saliva to different foods and digestive 
requirements is seen to occur. For example weak acids occasion a 
copious flow of saliva, while weak alkalies oceasion no salivary se- 
cretion. Di be and nolous substances ala, ocasion salivary 
oR a GU icy 
It is noted by physiologists that with at least two different types 
‘of glands in the mouth able to function, a considerable range of 
variation is swith reference to the character of the mixed 
secretion finally discharged. 


‘An excellent example of this ability of the body to modify and 
Adapt is secretions to the varying needs of vargas Kinds of foods 
is supplied us by the dog. Feed him flesh and thre is a secretion 
‘of thick viscous saliva, chiefly from the submaxilary gland. Feed 
him dried and pulverized flesh and a very copious and wa 
eretion will be poured out upon it, coming fram the parotid 
‘The mucous secretion ‘out upon flesh serves to lubricate the 
bolus of food and thus facilitate swallowing, The thin, watery 
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secretion, on the other hand, poured out upon the s 
Ce a ae 
of julce poured out {s determined by the purpose it must serve. 


‘As was previously noted, ptyalin has no action upon sugar. 
When sugar i exten there ta'a coplous flow of salve; Eat Sr com 
tains no, ptyalin. If soaked starches are eaten, no saliva is 

‘out upon these, Ptyalin is not poured out upon Aesh or fat. ‘These 
evidences of adaptation are but a fow of the many that could be 
given, It seems probable that a wider range of adaptation is possible 
{h gaat than in salivary secretion. These things ae not without 
their significance to the person who is desirous of eating in a-man- 
er to assure most efficient digestion, although it is the custom of 
physiologists to gloss over or minimize them, We shall have oc- 
fasion t0 refer to these matters in greater detail in subsequent 
chapters. 


‘There are reasons for believing that man, like the lower animals, 
once instinctively avoided wrong combinations. of foods, tind there 
are remnants of the old instinctive practices still extant. "But having 
Kindled the torches of intellect upon the ruins of instinct, man is 
compelled to seek out his way in a bewildering maze of forces and 
circumstances by the fool's method of trial and error. At least this 
4s 40 until he has gained sufficient knowledge and a grasp of proved 
principles to enable him to govern his conduct in the light of prin- 
ciples and! nowledge, Instead then of ignoring the great mass of 
laboriously accumulated physiological knowledge relating tothe di, 
estion of our foodstuff, or glossing over thesn as is the practice of 
the professional physiologists, it behooves us, as intelligent beings, 
to make full and proper use of such knowledge. If the physiology 
of digestion can lead us to eating practices that insure better digestion, 
hetice better mutrtion, only the foolish will disregard its immense 
value to us, both in health and in disease, 


Right and Wrong Combinations 
CHAPTER IL 


To make fully clear what combinations of foodstuffs override 
‘our enzymic limitations it will be necessary to consider, one by one, 
the possible combinations and briefly discuss these in their relations 
to the facts of digestion which we leamed in the previous chapter. 
Such a study should prove both interesting and instructive tothe 
intelligent reader. 


ACID-STARCH COMBINATIONS 


In the last chapter we learned that a weak acid will destroy the 
ptyalin of the saliva, With the destruction of the ptyalin starch di- 
{gestion must come to a halt. The physiologist Stiles says: “If the 
mixed food is quite acid at the outset, it is hard to see how there 
fan be any hydelyais (enzymic digestion of starch) brought about 
by the saliva. Yet we constantly eat acid fruits before our break 
cereal and notice no ill effects. Starch which escapes digestion at this 
Stage is destined to be acted upon by the pancreatic joiee, and the 
final result may be entirely satisfactory. Still it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the greater the work done by the saliva, the lighter will 
be the task remaining for the other secretions and the greater the 
probability of its complete accomplishment.” 


Howell says it aj rs that “this lipase is readily destroyed by 
an acidty of 0 per cent HCl, so that {Fi is of functional kaportance 
inate esti is ato, He pa at be conned othe 
early period of digestion before the contents of the stomach have 
reached their normal acidity.” (Italics mine.) 


Oxalic eid diluted to 1 part in 10,000 completely arrests: the 
action of ptyalin. ‘There is sulfcient acetic acid in one or two tea- 
spoonfuls of vinegar to entirely suspend salivary digestion, The 
tcids of tomatoes, berries, organges, grapefruits, lemons, limes, pine- 
apples, sour apples, sour grapes, and other sour fruits are suificient 
to destroy the ptyalin of the saliva and suspend starch digestion, 
Without, apparently, understanding why, Dr. Perey Howe of Har- 
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vard, says: “Many people who cannot eat oranges at 2 meal derive 
geal benef from eating them fifteen to thity minutes before the 


All physiologists agree that acids, even mild acids, destroy 
yalin, Unless and until it can be shown that saliva is capable of 
igesting starch without the presence of ptyalin, we shall have to 
Continue to insist that acid-starch combinations are indigestible. The 
blatant assertion by men who never made a serious study of the 
subject of human nutrition, that any combination of foodstuffs that 
‘you like or desire is all right is based on ignorance or prejudice or is 
jst an expression of bigotry. 
Qt irle, te, shoud bet Eat ocke ond stercher ot spparte 
meals, 


PROTEIN-STARCH COMBINATIONS 


Chittednen showed that free hydrochloric acid to the extent of 
‘only 0.003 per cent is sufficient to suspend the starch-splitting (amylo- 
lytic) action of ptyalin, and a slight further increase in acidity not 
‘nly stops the action, but also destroys the enzyme. In his Textbook 
‘of Physiology Howell says of gastric lipase that, “this lipase is readily 
destroyed by an acidity of 0.2 per cent HCl, so that if it is of fine 
tional importance in gastric digestion its action, ike that of ptyalin, 
must be confined to the early period of digestion before the contents 
Of the stomnch have reached thelr normal acidity” We are not here 
concemed with the destruction of the pase by the bydrochloric 
seid of the stomach, but with the destroetion of ptyalin by the 
some acid. 


‘The physiologist Stiles says: “the acid which is highly favor- 
able to atic digestion, for example, i» quite prohibitive to salt 
Vary digestion,” He says of pepsin, “the power to digest proteins 
4s manifested only with an acid reaction, and is permanently lost 
vin, the mitre is made distinctly alkaline |The conditions which 

mit peptic digestion to take place are, therefore, precisely those 
Which exe tie action of salva He declares'of the salivary 
‘enzyme, ptyalin, “the enzyme is extremely sensitive to acid, Inas- 
mich as the gastric juice is decidedly acid it used to be claimed that 
salivary digestion could not proceed in the stomach.” Gastric juice 
destroys ptyalin and thereby stops starch digestion. This. being 
true, how are we ever to digest our starch foods? 
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aa see: a Sie eatin od te ri She eee 
system to adapt its secretions to the digestive requirements i 
Qi hoon eerrcing cao chores t the limitations of 
this adaptive mechanism. Dr. Richard C, Cabot of Harvard, who 
‘was neither advocating nor combatting any special method of food 
combining, wrote: “When we eat cutboydrtes. the stomach, se- 
cretes an appropriate juice, a juice of different composition 
from that which it secretes if it finds proteins coming down. ‘This is 
‘response to the particular demand that is made on the stomach, 
Ie is one of the numerous examples of choice or intelligent guidance 
carried on by parts of the body which are ordisiarily thought of as 
‘unconscious and having no soul or choice of their own.” Here is 
the secret: The stomach secretes a different kind of juice when we 
eat a starch food from what it secretes when we eat a protein food. 


Pavlov has shown that each kind of food calls forth a particulai” 
activity of the digestive glands; that the power of the juice varies 
‘with the quality of the food; that special modifications of the activity 
of the glands are required by different foods; that the srongest juice 
‘s poured out when most needed. 


When bread is eaten litle hydrochloric acid is poured into the 
stomach, The juice secreted upon bread is almost neutral in re- 
action. When the starch of the bread is digested, much hydro 
chlorie acid is then poured into the stomach to digest the protein 
of the bread. The two processes—the digestion of starch and the 
digestion of protein~do not go on simultancously with great efficien- 
cy. On the contrary, the secretions are nicely and minutely adjusted, 
both as to character and to timing, to the varying needs of the com- 
plex food substance, 


Herein lies the answer to those who object to food combining 
‘because “nature combines various food substances in the sume food. 
There is a great difference between the digestion of a food, however 

lex its composition, and the digestion of a mixture of different 
foods, "To's single article of food that i starch protein combination, 
the body can easily adjust its juices, both as to strength and timing, 
tothe digestive requirements of the ood. But when two foods ae 
eaten with, diferent, even opposite digestive need, this precise a 
fpsgrent of Juices to requirements becomes imposible. If bead and 

are eaten together, instead of an almost neutral gastric juice 
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being: poured into the stomach during the first two hours of digestion, 
a higiy acid juice will be poured ‘out immediately and starch di 
gestion will come to an almost abrupt end. 

Tt should never be lost sight of that physiol ys the first 
steps in the digestion of starches and proteins take place in opposite 
media—starch requiring an alkaline medium, protein requiring an 
acid medium in which to digest. On this point, V. H. Mottram, 

rofessor of physiology in the University of London, says in his 
Bhysiology that, whew the food in the somach comes ii contact with 
the saute jules, no salivary digestion is pombe, "He sty: “Now 
gastric juice digests protein nnd saliva digests starch. fore 
it is obvious that for efficient digestion the meat (protein) part of a 
meal should come first and the starch part second—just indeed as 
bby instinct is usually the case, Meat precedes pudding as being 


sthe most economical pr 

Mottram explains this matter by saying: “The distal end of the 
stomach is that’ in. which the churning movement that mixes the 
food with the gastric julce takes place. . . But the food in the qui- 
escent end is still under the influence of the saliva, while the food in 
the motile end comes in contact with the acid gastric juice and no 
salivary ction is possible.” ‘This simply means that if you eat your 
protein fest and! your starch last thatthe protein wil digest inthe 
lower end of the stomach while the starch will digest in is upper end. 


If we assume that there is any line of demarkation between the 
food in the stomach, as his proposition demands, it is still trae that, 
people in general, neither instinctively nor otherwise, consume their 
proteins and starches in this manner. Perhaps in England it is cus- 
tomary to eat meat at the beginning of a meal and pudding at the 
end, fust as we have a similar practice of taking a dessert at the end 
of a meal in this country. but it is likely to be the practice there as 
here, to eat starch and protein together. When the average man 
far woman eats flesh, or eggs, or cheese, he or she takes bread with 
the protein. Hot-dogs, ham sandwiches, hamburgers, toast and 
eggs, "ham on rye” and similar combinations of protein and. starch 
represent the common practice of eating such foods. With such 
Gating, the protein and starch are thoroughly mixed in both ends of 
the stomach, 

Howell makes a somewhat similar statement. He says: “A 
‘question of practical importance is as to how far salivary digestion 
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affects the starchy foods under usual croumstunées, The chewing 
{in the mouth thoroughly mixes the food and saliva, or shoul 
s0, but the bolus is swallowed much too quickly to enable the 
to complete its action, In the stomach the gastric juice is 
tly acid to destroy the ptyalin, and it was therefore sy 
Boned formerly tht salivary digestion is promptly arrested on the 
entrance of food into the stomach, and is ly of but litle value 
es a digestive process. Later knowledge regarding the conditions 
Of the stomach shows, on the contrary, that seme of the food nan 
‘ordinary meal may remain in the fundie end of the stomach for an 
hour or more untouched by the acid secretion. There is every rea~ 
son to believe, therefore, that salivary digestion may be carried on 
in the stomach to an important extent.” 


It is obvious that salivary digestion may be carried on in the 
stomach to an important extent only in a small part of the food 
‘eaten, providing the eating is the usual haphazard mixtures of bread 
with meat, bread with eggs, bread with cheese, bread with other 
protein, or potatoes with proteins. When one eats a hamburger 
or a hot dog, one does not eat his flesh first and then follow with 
his bun. ‘They are eaten together and thoroughly chewed and mixed 
together and swallowed together. The stomach has no mechanism 
for separating these thoroughly intermixed substances and. pattition- 
ing them off in separate compartments in its cavity. 

Mixing foods in this manner is not seen in nature—animals 
tending to eat but one food at a meal. The carnivore certainly does 
‘not mix starches with his proteins. Birds tend to consume insects at 
tne period of the day and seeds at another time. This is certainly 
the best plan for man to follow, for, at best, the plan suggested by 
Mottram cannot give ideal results, 


On the basis of the physiological facts which have been here 
resented, we offer our second rule for food combining. It is this: 
protein foods and carbohydrate foods at separate meals. 

By this is meant that cereals, bread, potatoes and other starch 
foods, should be eaten separately from Bosh, eggs, cheese, nuts ond 
other protein foods. 

PROTEIN-PROTEIN COMBINATIONS 

Two proteins of different character and different composition, 

and associated with other and different food factors call for different 
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modifications of the digestive secretions and different timing of the 
secretions in order to digest them efficiently. For the strong- 
est juice is poured out upon milk in the last hour of . spon 
flesh in the first hour. Is there no significance in the timing of the 
secretions thus seen? In our eating practices we habitually ignore 


such facts and our physiologists have not attached any ance 
to such matters. Ej ive the strongest secretion at a different 
time to that recei either flesh or milk. It is logical, therefore, 


to assume that eggs should not be taken with Resh or milk. Tt is 
not too late to recall the harm that was done to tubercular patients 
by feeding them the abominable combination of eggs and milk. Tt 
may be noted in passing that for centuries orthodox Jews have re- 
frained from toking flesh and milk at the same meal. 


‘The fact is that the digestive process is modified to meet the 
digestive requirements of each protein food and it is impossible for 
this to be modified in such a manner as to meet the requirements of 
two different proteins at the same meal. This may not mean that 
two different kinds of flesh may not be taken ‘or that two 
Aifferent kinds of nuts may not be tken at the same time; but it 
certainly means that such protein combinations as flesh and egys, 
feah and mts, fash and cheese, eggs and mil, eggs and nuts, cheese 
find nuts, milk and nuts, ete., not be taken. One’ protein 


ai 

Our nile, then, should be: Eat but one concentrated protein 
food at a meal. 

‘An objection has been offered to this rule that is as follows: 
the various proteins vary so greatly in their amino-acid content and 
the body requires adequate quantities of certain of these so that, it 

necessary to consume more than one protein in order to assure 
‘an adequate supply of amino-acids. But inasmuch as most people 
eat more than one meal n day and there is protein in almost every- 
thing we eat, this objection is invalid. One does not have to con- 
sume all of his protein at any one meal. 


ACID-PROTEIN COMBINATIONS 
The active work of splitting up (digesting) com; 
diester nittone ohh ees tae bs ae 
and which forms the first step in the digestion of proteins, is ac- 
complished by the enzyme, pepsin. Pepsin acts only in an acid 
4 
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medinm; its action is stopped by alkali. The gastric juise ranges all 
sora fe Drasorigin reed mn gto 

food is put foto the stomach’ When protios te taten the 
gastric juice is acid, for it must furnish a favorable medium for the 


Because is sctive only in an acid medium, the mistake 
‘made of assuming that the taking of acids with the meal 
in 


the digestion of protein. Actually, on the, contrary, 


upon digestion—both fruit acids and the acid end-results of fermenta~ 

tion, Acid fruits by inhibiting the flow of gastric juice~an unham- 
flow of which is imperatively demanded by protein digestion— 

seriously handicaps protein digestion and results in putrefaction. 


‘The normal stomach secrets al the acid required by. peptn 
{in digesting a reasonable quanti 1. An abnormal stoma 
tary cere too mach eo (hypescy) cron leaficent amount 
(hypoacidity). In elther ease, taking acids with proteins dows sot 

i . 4s not active in the presence 
9 Inc sald (oan nd vo iene that Bier scat 

is enzyme), excessive ity prevents its action, Excess 
Saco in see” m 

Based on these simple facts of the physiology of digestion, our 
rule should be: Eat ae ‘nd acids at separate eds. 

When we consider the actual process of protein digestion in 
the stomach and the positive inhibiting effects of acids upon gastric 
secretion, we realize at once the fallacy of consuming pineappe juice 
or gapeint juice o tomato juee with meat, as advocated by arta 


dietitians, and the of beating up eggs in orange 
fale sake tho t-callod “pop cock.” savesiod Wy Shor oonde, 
dietitians. 
Lemon juice, vinegar or other acid used on salads, or added to 
salad dressing, and eaten with a protein meal, serve as a severe 
- 
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check to hydrochloric secretion and thus interfere with protein di- 
gestion. 

Although nuts or cheese with acid fruits do not constitute eal 
combinations, we may make to the foregoing rule in 
tase of these two articles of food, Nuts and checse containing, 21 
they do considerable oil and fat (cream), are about the only excep- 
tions to the rule that when acide are taken with protein, putrefaction 
occurs. These foods do not decompose as quickly as other protein 
foods when they are not immediately digested. Furthermore, acids 
do not delay the digestion of nuts and cheese; because these foods 
fontan enoogh fatto ib gartiescreton for longer time than 

lo acids. 


FAT-PROTEIN COMBINATIONS 

Meleodl's Physiology in Modern Medicine says: “Fat has been 
shown to exert a distinct inhibiting influence on the secretion of 
gastric juice . . . the presence of oil in the stomach delays the se- 
Eretion of juice poured out on a subsequent meal of otherwise 
digestible food.” Here is an important physiological truth, the ful 
significance of which has seldom been realized. Most men and 
women who write on food combining ignore the depressing effect 
fat has upon gastric secretion. 

‘The presence of fat in the food lessens the amount of appetite 
secretion that is poured into the stomach, lessens the amount. of 
chemical secretion” poured out, lessens the activity of the gastric 
glands, lowers the amount of pepsin and hydrochloric acid in the 
fast juice and may lower gate tone by as much as ity per cent 

inhibiting effect may last two oF more hous. 

‘This means that when protein food is eaten, fat should not be 
taken at the same meal. In other words, such foods as cream, 
butter, oils of various kinds, gravies, fat meats, etc., should not be 
consumed at the same meal with nuts, cheese, eggs, flesh. It will 
he noted, in this connection, that those foods that normally contain 
fat within themselves, as nuts or cheese or milk, require longer time 
to digest than those protein foods that are lacking in fat. 

Our fourth rule, then, is: Eat fats and proteins at separate meals: 

It is well to know that an abundance of green vegetables, es- 
pecially uncooked ones, counteract the inhibiting effect of fat, so 
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that if one most have fat with ood protein, ne may offic its in 
Ihibiting effect upon the digestion of protein by consuming much 
‘green substance with the meal. 


SUGAR-PROTEIN COMBINATION 

All. sugars—commercial sugars, syrups, sweet fruits, honey, 
etc.have an inhibiting effeet upon the secretion of gastric juice 
and upon the motility of the stomach. This fact adds significance to 
the remark made to children by mothers that the eating of cookles 
before meals “spoils the appetite.” Sugars taken with proteins hin- 
der protein digestion. 

Sugars undergo no digestion in the mouth and stomach, They 
are digested in the intestine, If taken alone they are not held in 
the stomach long, but are quickly sent into the intestine. When 
eaten with other foods, either proteins or starches, they are. held 
4p inthe stomach for 8 prolonged period, awaiting the digestion of 
the other foods. While thus awaiting the completion of pro 
or starch digestion they undergo fermentation, 

Based on these simple facts of digestion, our rule is: Eat sugars 
‘and proteins at separate meals. 


SUGAR-STARCH COMBINATIONS 
Starch digest 


normally begins in the mouth and. continues, 
under proper conditions, for some time in the stomach. Sugars do 
not undergo any digestion in either the mouth or stomach, but, in 
the small intestine only, When consumed alone sugars are’ quickly 
sent out of the stomach into the intestine. When consumed with 
‘other foods, they are held up in the stomach for some time avvaiting 
the digestion of the other foods. As they tend to ferment very 
quickly under the conditions of warmth and moisture existing in the 
stomach, this type of eating almast guarantees acid fermentation. 


Jellies, jams, fruit butters, commercial sugar (white or brawn, 
beet, cane or lactic), honey, molasses, syrups, ete., added to cakes, 
breads, pastries, cereals, patos, etc, prodice fermestition, The 
regularity with which millions of our people eat cereals and sugar 
for breakfast and suffer with sour stomach, sour eructations, and 
‘other evidences of indigestion as a consequence. would be amusing 
‘were it not s0 tragic. Sweet fruits with starch also result in fers 
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‘mentation. Breads containing dates, raisins, figs, ete., so popular 
smong the frequenters of the “health food” ‘stores, are. itetic 
abominations. In many quarters it is thought that if boney 
instead of sugar this may be avoided, but such is not . 
Hiaey with ot cakes, yrup with hot cakes, et are almost sue to 
ferment, 


‘There is every reason to believe that the presence of the sugar 
with the starch definitely interferes with the digestion of starch. When 
ugar is taken into the mouth there is a copious outpouring of saliva, 
but it contains no ptyalin for ptyalin does not act upon sugar. If 
the starch is disguised with sugar, honey, syrup, jellies, jams, etc., 
this will prevent the adaptation of the saliva fo, starch digestion 
Lite or no palin wil be secreted and starch digestion will not 
take place. 


Major Reginald F. E, Austin, MD, RAMC., MRCS, 
LRCB,, says: “foods that are wholesome by themselves or in cer- 
fun, combinations, often nares wen eaten with other For ex 
‘ample, bread and butter together cause no unpleasantness, 
‘but if sugar or jam or marmalade is added trouble may follow, Be- 
cause the sugar will be taken up first, and the conversion of. the 
starch into sugar is then delayed. Mixtures of starch and sugar in- 
vite fermentation and its attendant evils.” 


Upon these facts we base the rule: Eat starches and sugars at 
separate meals, 


EATING MELONS 
Large numbers of people complain that melons do not 
with them. Some of these people, Seating to appear more up-to 
in their knowledge, explain that they are allergic to melons. I have 
fed melons in quantity to hundreds of such people and found that 
they have no trouble with them and that their allergy was 
bbut a figment of the imagination. Melons are such wholesome foods 
and are’ so easy of digestion that even the most feeble digestions 

‘can handle them very nicely. 


But trouble, frequently severe suffering, does often follow the 
eating of melons, Why? ‘These foods undergo no digestion in the 
stomach. ‘The little digestion they require takes place in the intestine. 
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If taken 


and are t) 


I take a patient who says that everytime he € 
has severe pain in his abdomen, that he fils up and that 
he suffers in other ways. He declares that melons have always 
* I" with him, that he could never eat them. 1 feed this 
patient an abundance of melon and he has no, gas, no pain, no dis- 
comfort. How do I achieve this? I feed the melon alone. He is 

all the melon he desires at a mealmakes his:meal on melon, 
immediately discovers that melons do “agree” with im, that 
he is not allergic to melons. 


From these facts we derive the rule: Eat melons alone. 


This means that watermelons, honey dews, muskmelons, canta: 
Joupes, casabas, perisan melons, banana melons, Crenshaw melons. 
pie melons, Christmas melons, ‘and other melons should be eaten 
alone. They should not be eaten between meals, but at meal time, 
Tt is well to make the meal on melon, 


I have tried feeding melons with fresh fruits and there seems, 
to be no reason why they may not be fed together, if this is desired, 


TAKE MILK ALONE 


It is the rule in nature that the young of each species takes its 
rmifk «lone. Indeed, in the early life of young mammals, they take 
tno other food but mifk. Then there comes a time when they 
eat milk and other foods, but they take them separately. Finally 
there comes a time when they are weaned, after which, they never 
take milk again, Mik is the food of the young. There is no need 
for it alter the end of the normal suckling’ period. ‘The dairy indus- 
try and the medical profession have taught us that we need a quatt 
of milk a day wo long as we live-we are ever Wb te weaned. but 
are to remain sueklings all our lives. This is a commercial program 
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Due to its protein ind fat (eream) content, milk combines poor- 
Iy with all foods. Tt wil combine fay well with acid Fats, The 
first thing that occurs when it enters the stomach is that it coagulates 
lagms cul, These curds tend to form around the particles af eer 

in the stomach thus insulating them against the gastric juice. 
This prevents thelr digestion unt‘alter the mil curd’ digested 


Our rule with milk is: Take milk alone or let it alone. 


J feeding milk to young ebildren frit meal may be fed 
and then, half an hour afterward. milk may be given. The milk 
should not be given with the fruits, except in the case of acid fruits. 
The orthodox. Jew follows a very excellent plan of eating when he 
refuses to consume milk with flesh, But its use with cereals or other 
starch is equally as objectionable 


DESSERTS 


Desserts. eaten at the end of a meal, usually after the eater 
ha een to tepletin, very commonly after he as eaten: mone than 

requires of other foods, are such things as cakes. pies. puddings, 
ice eveam, stewed cuts, ete, which combine. badly with almost 
every othet part of the meal. ‘They serve no useful prepose and are 
not advisable. There should be but one rule with reference to them; 
{ig this; Desert the desserts 


Dr, Tilden used to advise that if y 
i the pie and a large raw vegetable 

the next meal, Dr. Harve 
that ‘the food value of pie is tinquestioned it 
digested. Certainly, eaten with a regular meal, as js the custom. 
itis not well digested. The same may be said for the other desserts. 
Cold desserts. like ice cream. jnterpose another barrier to the di- 
kestive processthat of cold. 


ly remains 10 be 


Normal Digestion 
CHAPTER IV 


In his Testhook 


of Physiology Howell says that “In the large in: 
testine protein puteefaction is a constant and normal oecurrence.” 
He records that “Recognizing that fermentation by means of bac: 
teria is a normal oceurrence in the gastro-intestinal canal, the ques: 
tion has arisen whether this process is in any way necessary to norm: 
al digestion and After considerable discussion of this 
question and reference to experiments that have been made he reach 
es no definite conclusion, but thinks “it seems wise to take the con- 
servative view that while the presence of the bacteria confers ho pos- 
itive benefit, the organism has adapted itself under wsual conditions 
to neutralize their injurious action. 


He points out that the putrefactive bacteria break down the 
proteins into amino-acids, but that they do no stop here. They de- 
stroy the amino-acids and give us, as final products of their activities, 
such poisons as indol, skatol, phenol, phenylpropionie and phenyl- 
ctic acid; fatty acids. carbon dioxide, tydrogen, marsh gas, ly. 
drogen sulphide, ete. He adds that “many of these products ate 
given off in the feces, while others are absorbed in part and excreted 
subsequently in the urine.” Finally, he says: “There is evidence that 
other more or less toxic substances belonging to the sroup of amines 
are produced by the further action of the bacteria on the amino: 
acids in the protein, molecule.” 


It does not seem logical to assume that stich a process of toxin 
formation is either normal or necessary in the process of digestion. 
Tt seems to me that Howell and the other physiologists have merely 
mistaken a common or almost universal oceurrence, at least it is 
almost tniversal in civilized life, as a normal occurrence. They have 
not stopped to ask why fermentation and putrefaction occur in the 
digestive tract, What causes it to occur?” That it is a source of 
poisoning they admit. Howell goes so far as to say: “It is well known 
that excessive bacterial action may lead to intestinal troubles, such 
as diarrhea, or possibly to more serious interference with general 
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nutrition owing. to the formation of toxic products, such as. the 
amines.” He Tails to define what he means by “excessive bacterial 


I have repeatedly pointed out the folly of accepting mere 
conventions as normal” (The meee fact Ghat protein putrefaction ts 
‘well nigh universal in the colons of civilized man is, by itself, not 
sufficient to establish the phenomenon as a normal one. It is first 
necessary to ask and answer the question: Why is protein putrefoc- 
Won #0 Common? It may alay be rll t oak it serves any usefol 
purpose. 

‘Are the putrefuctin and femmentaton that ae so common de to 
overeating, to the eating of illegitimate proteins, to eating wrong com- 
onion ip coteg uae pies cae macteeal conde (ecg 
work, worry, far, ansety, pln, fever, inflammation ete) that re- 
tard or suspend digestion? "Is it the result of impaired digestion from 
any couse Must ‘we alvays take it for granted that the present 
eating practices of civilized man are normal? Why must we accept 
‘as normal what we Bind in a race of sick and weakened beings? 

Foul stools, loose stools, impacted stools, pebbly stools, much 
foul gas, colitis, hemorrhoids, bleeding with the need for toilet 
apet, and all the other things ofthis nature that accompany prseat- 

lay living, are swept into the orbit of the normal by the assertion 
that putrefaction isa normal occurrence in the human colon. We 
hhave it asserted in different words that “whatever is, is right.” 

That there are animals that do not present protein putrefuction 
in their intestinal tracts, that there are men and women whose eating 
and ving habits give odorless stools and no gas, that a change of 
habits produces a change of reults-thee fact ae of no importance 
to physiologists who are devoted to the stultifying axiom that only 
Gonveation are tobe received as dats. Howell scepts as normal 
the generally prevailing septic condition of the human colon. a 
piel era cep Sac seytorgere tages feerco ty ye 
dition of sepsis. 

‘The blood stream should receive from the digestive tract water, 
amino-acids, fatty acids, glycerol, monosaccharides, minerals and vi- 
tamins, It should not ‘receive alcohol, acetic acid, ptomaines, Jeu- 
comaines, hydrogen sulphide, etc. Nutritive materials, not poisons, 
should be received from the digestive tract. 
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‘When starches and ‘sug are dig are broken 
Peden ten repent ir gga eer 
‘substances—nutriments. When starches and sugars undergo fermen: 
tation they are broken down into carbon dioxide, acetic acid, alcohol 
sd wate, which substances, withthe excepto of wales, ie aon 
Gable subetonces 7 protein are ) they are 
pa rere pare rl tuemalinet eration 
frients, When "they are broken down into 9 varie 
of ptomaines fi gel unetd ben dey are non-usable: nitecene: 
poisons. "So with all other food fact ic digestion of foods 

them for use by the body; bacterial decomposition of foods 


its them for use body. The first gives us nutrient 
Sebel cen geee 
as the end-result, 


What avails it to consume the theoretically required number 
cof calories daily, only to have the food ferment and putrefy in the 
digestive tract? "Food that thus spoils does not yield up its’ calories 
tothe body. What is guined by eating abundant} of adequate pro- 
teins only to have these putrefy in the gastro-intestinal canal? 

teins thus rendered unfit for entrance into the body do not yield 
up their amino-acids. What benefit does one receive from eating 
viatmin-rich foods only to have these de we in the stomacl 
and intestines? Foods thus rotted do not supply the body with 
plamios, "What nutritive good comes from eting mineral aden 
foods only to have these rot in the alvine canal? Foods that are thus 
rendered unfit for use provide the body with no minerals. Carbohy- 
Grates that ferment in the digestive tract are converted into aleobol 
and acetic acid, not into monosaccharides. Fats that become ran- 
‘id in he stomach and intestine provide the body with no fatty acids 
and glycerol. To derive sustenance from the foods eaten, they must 
be digested; they must not rot. 


Discussing phenol, indol and skatol, Howell points, out that 
phenol (carbolic acid)’ after it is absorbed, is combined in part, 
‘with sulphuric acid, forming an ethereal sulphate, or phenolsulphonic 
acid, and is excreted in the urine in this form. “So also with eresol,” 
hhe adds. Indol and skatol, after being absorbed, are oxidized into 
indoxyl and skatoxyl, after which they are combined with sulphuric 
acid, like phenol, and are excreted in the urine as indoxyl-sulphurie 
acid’ and skatoxyl-sulphurie acid. These poisons have long. been 
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found in the urine and the amount of them occuring in the urine is 
taken as an index to the extent of putrefaction that is going on in the 
intestine, ‘That the body may and does establish toleration for these 
poisons, as it does for other poisons that are habitually introduced 


Sar perl Ga iaileee aied metane col yore 
grows out intestial_ fermentation 

tba You ond copheeont ecru ie soc el Lown Ue. epee 
gasses are as undesirable as are the poisons. 


‘That it is to have a clean sweet breath, freedom from 
ga pressure and odorless stools is common knowledge. It seems to 
‘mo that instead of assuming that a common phenomenon is normal, 
pethaps even necessary, it were wise to consider the causes of this 
‘occurrence and determine whether or not itis normal. If itis possible 
to avoid the unpleasant results of fermentation and putrefaction, 
felony riage sys ype ret | 
an remove from 1 tl oxydizing an 
these bacterial products, it seems to me to be eminently desirable 
to do so. If it ts admitted that “excessive bacterial activity” may 
Prodite darren and even serious mutstonal evils, what may. we 
expect from long continued bacterial activity that is short of “ex- 
cessive"? This, it seems to me, is a pertinent question. 


‘Anything that reduces digestive power, anything that slows 
up the Drocestes of digeton, anything (hat temporary ruspends the 
oy ig ect ot ae healer sore? 
eating (eating. beyon: capacity), w 

Ese fr lcs Cagusg ortega choc crore eae, 
eating when feverish, in pain, when there is severe inflammation, 
‘when ‘not hungry, when worried, anxious, fearful, angry, ete.—eating 
tunder all of these and similar circumstances favors bacterial decom- 


ing that these processes are normal, pethaps necessary. The causes 
of digetive fndllcecy and failure te legion. 
a 


NORMAL DicESTION 


One of the most common causes of digestive inefficiency, one 
that is almost universally in this country, is eating, wrong 
combinations of foods. The almost universal practice of ignoring 
‘our enzymic limitations and eating haphazardly is responsible for 
a large part of the indigestion with which almost everybody suffers 
tmore o ess constantly. ‘The proof ofthis es in the fact chat feeding 
correct combinations ends the indigestion. This statement shoul 
not be misunderstood, Feeding correct combinations will only im- 
prove and not end indigestion, if the indigestion is due in part to 
other causes. If worry, for example, is a prominent factor in cause, 
worry will have to be discontinued before digestion can be normal, 
But it should be known that worry with wrong combinations will 
‘give worse indigestion than worry with correct’ combinations. 


Rex Beach, who once mined gold in Alaska, wrote of gold miners 
"We ate greatly of baking-powder bread, underdone beans nd fat 
pork. No sooner were these victuals down than they went to war 
‘on us, ‘The real call of the wild was not the howl of the timber 
‘wolf, the maniac laughter of the Artic loon, or the mating ery of the 
bull moose; it was the dyspeptic belch of the miner.” Our physiolo- 
gists, ignoring the mode of eating that is responsible for it, would 
declare this “belch of the miner,” his abdominal distension and dis- 
tress, the resulting gastro-intestinal decomposition, foul stools. and 

assing of much foul gas, to be normal. Uf the miner did not have 
lLans or Alkaseltzer with which to palliate his distress and encou- 
age further indiscretions in eating, he could always run his finger 
down his throat and induce voriting, if his distress became too great. 
Constipation, alternating with diarrhea, was common on such a diet 


Millions of dollars are spent yearly for drugs which afford a 
temporary respite from the discomfort and distress. that result. from 
decomposition of food in the stomach and intestine, Substances 
to neutralize acidity, to absorb gas, to relieve pain, even to relieve 
headache due to gastric irritation, are employed by train loads by 
the American people. Other substances, such as pepsin, are employed 
to aid in the digestion of food. Instead of regarding this as a norm- 
al condition, Hygienists regard it as an extremely abnormal condi- 
tion. Ease and comfort, not pain and distress, are matks of health, 
Normal digestion is not accompanied with any signs or symptoms of 
disease, 


How to Take Your Proteins 
CHAPTER V 


AAs all physiologists are agreed that the character of the 

juice oe tects with the character of the food to be di- 
sd and that each food calls for its own specific modification of the 
ligestive juice, it follows as the night the day, that complex. mix- 


tures of foods greatly impair the of digestion. Siny 
seal Wil pont bo coke andy gael, hence more bonita, 


bining comes up, that they eat all of the condemned combinations 
regularly and it does not hurt them. Life and death, health -and 
disease are mere matters of accident to them. Unfortunately they 
are encouraged in this view by their medical advisers. 

‘More than thirty years spent in feeding the well and the sick, 
the weak and the strong, the old and the young, have demonstrated 
that a change to correctly combined meals is f by an imme- 
diate improvernent in health as a consequence of lightening the load 
the digestive organs have to carry, thus assuring better digestion, 
improved nutrition und less poisoning. 1 know that such meals are 
followed by less fermentation and less putrefaction, less gas and dis- 
comfort, 1 do not believe that such experiences are worth much if 
they cannot be explned by aye but I have explained 
them in preceding pages, so that ‘assume great importance, 
The sues of os combining herein. given are “sony rooted in 

riology, thoroughly t experience, and are worthy of 
Sones pee cage v 

A great part ofthe yearly massacre of children’s tonsils grows 

out of t 


ie constant fermentation in their digestive tracts quent 
Uipon their regular eating n lesh-and-bread, cereals and-sugar, cookies: 
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to continue to suffer, not only with colds and tonsillar troubles, 


it with gastritis (indigestion), diarthea, constipation, feverishness, 
peer pred a ssi poliomyelitis, et. 


; he 
with torato sance and white bread. A small chopped salad that 

es, contains olive oil, vinegar and great quantities of salt. 
Other dressings are often served with the salad. White bread is 
‘usually served with this abominable mixture. In the smaller places 
leomargarine is served, “Beet or wine frequently is taken with 


The radio hawker tells the poor victims of such unphysiological 
habits of eating that when he suffers with “acid indigestion,” he 
should resort to some one or other of the popular palliatives—nobody 
ve, hints that such palton, guarantees the continuance of the 
‘evil habits and assures the later development of serious trouble. 
‘oaks from little acoms grow,” runs the old copybook maxim, but 
atolowy this principle is not rcogniaed by thote who prenime to 
Inasmuch as, physiologically, the first step in the digestion of 
starch and the ed cop i the digestion of protein takes place in 
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opposite media—starch requiring an alkaline medium, protein. re- 
ing an acid medium—these two types of foods certainly should 
not be eaten at the same meal. 


It is well known to physiologists that undigested starch absorbs 
pepsin. This being tue i is inevitable that the eating of starches 
‘and proteins at the same meal will retard protein digestion, Tests 
have shown, it is claimed, that this retardation is not great—protein 
Aigertion being retarded ‘but four to sx minutes, which i, ig. 
nificant, There is reason to believe that these findings are faulty. 
For, if the only result of such a combination is a four to six minutes 
Yettidatin of the digestion of peotsin, so mich undigested protein 
should not be found in the stools of those who eat such mixtures. T 
fm convinced that the interference with protein digestion is greater 
than the tests indicate. ‘Those who object to efforts to properly com- 
bine our foods tend to focus attention on the protein and, using the 
results of these tests as the basis of their objection to the rule against 
mixing proteins and carbohydrataes, they studiously avoid all refer~ 
neo to the suspension of starch digestion that results from such 
mixtures 


Previously we learned that it is unwise to consume more than 
fone kind of protein at a meal, This is true, not merely because it 
compliutes nd retards the digestive process, but also, because it 
Teads to over eating of protein, At present the trend’ is to over- 
tmphuste the need for proten foods! and to encourage overeating 
Of these foods. 1 would like to enter a warning against this folly 
at this place and point out that it isa return to the dietary fallacies 
of half a century ago, Diet fads, indeed, seem to run in circles 


So different in character are the specific secretions poured out 
‘upon each different food that Pavlov speaks of “milk juice,” “bead 
juice” and “meat juice.” Two proteins of different character and 
different composition require diferent types of digestive juices and 
these juices, of different strength and character ure poured int 
the stomach at different times during the digestive process. Khizhin 
one of Pavlov's co-workers, showed that the secretion response of 
the digestive glands is not’ “limited to the powers of the juice but 
extends to the rate of its fow, and also its total quantity.” The 
character of the food eaten determines not only the digestive power of 
the juice seeveted upon it, but also its total acidity—acidity is greatest 
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ith eh, leat with bread, There i also» marvelous ajostnent 
juice as to gest juice being poured out in 
Bet how with feshtin the thet hoor wil bred ty the ast 
hour of digestion with milk. 
Due to the fact that each separate kind of food determnies « 
of secretion and ocesions characteristic limita 
the various powers of the juices, foods requiring marked 
<li eon tn te cgarivo ncrtion, as, for ecuocie; Creal end fh 
certainly should not be consumed at the same meal.’ Pavlov showed 
that five times as much pepsin is poured out upon bread as 1 
tal containig an amount of protein equivalent to that contined $n 
the itrogen of fle requires more pepsin than milk 
Theso different kinds of foods received quantities of enzyme cor- 
responding to the difernces in ther digetiity,| Comparing equ 
a weighs fh requires the most an ei the Nest amount of 
gastric juice, but comparing equivalents of nitrogen, bread needs the 
{owt and flesh the least julce. i 


All of these facts are very well known to physiologists, but they 
have never attempted to make any practical application of them. 
Indeed, when they condescend to discuss them at all in. relation 
to the practical problems of life (of eating), they tend to gloss over 
them sod to provide finty reasons why tho haphazard eating pric 
tices that are almost everywhere in vogue should be continued, 
They are inclined to regard the more immediate evil results of such 
imprudent eating as normal, as was shown in the previous chapter: 


Due to the inhibiting effects of acids, sugars and fats upon di- 
‘gestive secretion, it fs unwise to eat such foods with proteins. Sup- 
pose we consider these combinations briefly in the order given. 


Hi 
{ 


The inhibiting effect of fat (butter, cream, oils, oleomargatine, 

‘etc.) upon gastric secretion, which retards protein digestion for two 

‘or more, renders it inadvisable to consume fats with proteins. 

ff fat in fat meats, in fried meats and fried eggs, in 

ilk, nuts and similar foods is the probable reason that these foods 

require longer to diget than do lean rons or coded or poached 

eggs. Fat meats an ‘meats are particu! to give the 

i och “Wo sel mbes Wa ride Gece sot to eat ae 
of any kind with our protein, 


af 
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The inhibiting effect of fat upon gastric secretion may be coun- 
teracted by coursing m pleuGlel serely of green’ vegrablon, Por 
Ncularly uneooked, Uncooked cabbage is patculatly effective in 
this respect. For this reason, it were to consume green veg- 
etables with cheese and nuts than to consume acid fruits with them, 


‘even ‘though, this latter is not particularly objectionable. 
Sugar, by inking both gastric sceeton and gti motiity 


(movement’of the stomach) interfere with the digestion of 
At the same time these food substances, which require no digesti 

in the mouth and stomach, are held up pending the di of 
the proteins, hence they undergo fermentation. Proteins not 


be eaten at the same seal with sugars of any kind or character. Dr. 
Norman's experiments showed that taking cream and sugar after a 
meal delays the digestion of the meal altogether for several hours, 


Acids of all kinds inhibit the secretion of juice. They 
thus interfere with the digestion of proteins. ‘The exceptions are 
cheese, nuts and avocados. These foods, containing, as they do, 
cream ‘and ofl which inhibit the secretion’ of gastric juice as much 
and as long as do acids, do not have their digestion appreciably 
interfered with when acids are taken with them. 


‘The foods that combine best with protein foods of all kinds are 
the non-starchy and succulent vegetables. Spinach, chard, kale, 
beet greens, mustard greens, turnip greens, Chinese cabbage, broc- 
coll, cabbage, asparagus, fresh beans, okra, Brussell. sprouts, 
all fees tender sash, except Hubbard sqah, onions, celery, let 
ttuee, cucumbers, radishes, sorrel, water cress, parsley, endive, 
lion, collards, rape, escarole, cardoon, broceoli-de-rappe, bamboo 
sprouts and similar non-starchy foods. 


‘The following Vegetables form poor foods to combine with pro- 
teins: beets, turnips, pumpkins, carrots, salsify (vegetable oyster o 
oyster plant), cauliflower, kohlrabi, rutabagas, beans, peas, Jerusalem 
fitichokes, potatoes, including the sweet potato, Being” somewhat 
starchy, they make better a to the starch meal. Beans and 
peas, being protein-starch combinations in themselves, are better eat- 
en as a starch or as a protein, combined with green vegetables, with- 
‘out other protein or starch with the meal. Potatoes are sufficiently 
starchy to form the starch part of the starch meal. 
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‘The following menus constitute properly combined proteiti meals. 
Je suggested tht the pein meal be ent nthe evening. Aci 


and ils and oily dressings should not be taken with the protein 
meals. These meals may be eaten in amounts required by the in- 
dividual. 
Vegetable Salad Vegetable Salad Vegetable Salad 
Green Squash Callards Spinach 
Spinach Yellow Squash Green Squash 
Nuts Avocado Cottage Cheese 
Vegetable Salad Vegetable Salad Vegetable Salad 
Chard Motard Greens Beet Growns 
Asparagus String Beans Green Peas 
Nats ‘Avocado Cottage Cheese 
Vegetable Salad Vegetable Salad Vegetable Salad 
Asparagus Tumip Greens Yellow. Squash 
Yellow Squash Green Peas Broccoli 
Nuts Avocado Cottage Cheese 
Vegetable Salad Vegetable Sulad Vegetable Salad 
resol Yellow Syuush Sphach 
Fresh Com Cabbage Cabbage 
Nuts Sunflower Seed Unprocessed Cheese 
Vegetable Salad Vegetable Salad Vegetable Salad 
Okra Spinach Baked Eggplant 
Spinach Broccoli Chard 
Nots Sunflower Seed Eggs 
Vegetable Salad Vegetable Salad Vegetable Salad 
os chat Spinach 
Yellow Squash Yellow Squash 
Nuts Cottage Cheere Eger 
Vegetable Salad Vegetable Salad Vegetable Salad 
Beet Greens Okra Turnip Greens 
String Beans Yellow Squash Sng Beans 
Nuts Cottage Eggs 
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Vegetable Salad Vegetable Salad Vegetable Salad 
Chard Chard Okra 


Yellow Squash ‘Yellow Squash Red Cabbage 
Lamb Chaps Avocado ‘Avoeado 
Vegetable Salad Vegetable Salad Vegetable Salad 
Green Squash White Cabbage Asparagus 
Kile Spliach Cone Artichokes 
Unircend ‘Avvcuda 
Chaese 
Vegeuible Salad Vegetable Salad Youle Sah 
Beet Greens Broccoli cee 
Okra ‘Avoculo 
Sunflower Seed 
table Silad Vegetable Salad Vegetable Salad 
Steamed Onions ed Eggplant 
g Beans Swiss Chard Kale 
Suifower Seed Unprovessed Cheese Avucido 


Vegetable sgetable Salad 
Baked n Squash Yellow Squash 
Chard Turnip Greens Mustard Greens 
Soy Sprouts Roast Beet Pecans 

tuble Salad Vegetuble Salud Vegetable Salad 

ras Red Cabbage String Beans 
Breen Beaty veh Okra 
Walnuts Cottage Cheese Broiled Lamb 
Veuetable Vegetalile Salad Vegetable Salad 
knw Asparagus Brussel Sprouts 
Beet Greens Broccoli Kale 
Sunflower Seed Egus Nats 
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CHAPTER VI 


One author 
sugar or starch a 
{atoes, your starch-license has run out. A’meal that inchides. peas, 
bread, potatoes, sugar, eake and after dinner mints should also 
clude a Vitamin B Complex cape, some biarbonate of sea (other 
than that used on the vegetables), and the address of the nearest 
specialist in arthritis and other degenerative diseases.” 


serve bread and 


For more than fifty ye 
to take but one starch at a 
the starch meal 


it hax been the rule in Hygienic eitcles 
and to consume no sweet foods with 
syrups. honey's cakes, pies, 
ches. We do not those 
for advice: If you eat these with your starches, tke a dose 
ng soda with We tell them to avoid the fermentation 
that is almost em eireles it is considered. the 

son and then take an antidote with it, 
© the poison, 


rch means fermentation. Tt means a sour stomach, 
dicted to the honey-nting 
the popular fallacy: that honey 
crinately. al know 
10 honey as well, 
ance which, with your Tiot cakes, 
not which cereal 
se cumin 
colored 


Aly years it has been the practice in Mygiente 
able salad (leaving out tomatoes or 
‘other acid foods) with the starch meal. The salad has been a very. 
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large one, measured by ordinary standards, and made up of fresh 
uncooked vegetables, ‘This salad carries an abundance of vitamins 
tund minerals. The vitamins in these vegetables are the genuine 
articles and no chemists imitations of the real thing. No just-as-good 
substitutes for vitamins have ever satisfied the Hygienists, We take 
the real article or nothing. Capsule-eating is a commercial program 
tnd belongs to the drug fetish. 


Vitamins complement each other. We need, not just the vita- 
tain B comples, but all vitamins. A lage raw vegetable salad sup, 
pli several known vitamins and those that may exit but have not 
Yet been detected. Vitamins not only cooperate with each other 
‘he nuteive proces, but they alo cooperate with the, minerals fn 
the body. ‘These are supplied by the vegetable salad. To take 
vitamin ‘preparations that are combined with calcium or iron or 
other minerals will not answer the .. These minerals are in 
non-usable forms. ‘There is no better source of food substances than 
the plant kingdom-the laboratory and the chemist have not yet been 
able to concoct acceptable foods. 

Hygiene advige but one arch a «meal, not becuune there it 
any conflict in the digestion of these foods, but because taking two 
or more starches at aml is practically certaln to led to overeating 
‘of this substance. We find it best, and this is doubly true in feeding 
the sick, to limit the starch intake to one starch at meal. People 
with unusual powers of self-control may be permitted two starches, 
bat thse individuals are to rare, the rule should be: one starch at « 


‘The same author says: “Whether you eat hamburgers at the 
Greasy Spoon—or filet mignon at the Pl 
Whether it's griddle cakes at the diner—or erepe 
bilt-you're eating carbohydrates. And whether its oleomargerine 
from a relief agency, or butter balls at the Cafe de Lux—you' 
fat. These are the big three; the fourth part of food is roughing 
All food will predominate in one of these substances or another 
Soine highly refined foods—like sugar—will contain only one of these 
but—generally speaking, most foods contain all three—which is what 
makes the Hay Diet somewhat elusive.” 


It is not true that the fourth part of food is roughage, for rough- 
tage {s not food, and it is not true that all foods predominate in one 
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or the other of these four “parts of foods.” Young, tender, growin 
lants have very little roughage, their cellulose being practically 
fare valuable largely for their minerals and vita 
mins, His “big four” does not take into account the minerals that 
are in foods, and which are very abundant in many foods, while 
relatively scarce in others. 


One may easy get the idea, fom reading the foregoing quota. 
tion, that one protein is as good ‘as another, that one fat is as good 
ae eat a oseente e fant eos Hibenloni 

mignon, is as good as any other, and that foods may be prepare 
in any manner desired. Its author is not actually gully of holding 
any such views, but this statement of his could easily lead his readers 
to believe that just any old diet is good enough. 


The remark that I wish to discuss is that, generally speaking, 
‘most foods contain carbohydrates, fats, proteins and roughage and 
that, this makes the prohibition of protein-starch combinations “some- 
what elusive.” I want to differentiate between natural food combina- 
tions and the haphazard combinations commonly eaten. ‘The hu- 
man digestive tract is adapted to the digestion of natural combina 
tions, but it is certainly not adapted to the digestion of the haphazzard 
and indiscriminate combinations that are eaten in civilized Ife today. 
tural combinations offer but little dilficulty to the digestive sys- 
tem; but, itis one thing to eat one food, however complex its nature; 
it is quite another thing to eat two foods of “opposite character.” 
The digestive juices may be readily adapted to one food, such as 
cereals, that is a proteinstarch combination; they cannot be well 
adapted to two foods, sch as bread and cheese, Tilden frequently 
said that nature never produced a sandwich, 


It should be axiomatic that our digestive system is adapted to 
the digestion of natural combinations and can handle the unnatural 
cones only with difficulty. Modern civilized eating habits are s0 far 
removed from anything seen anywhere in nature or among so-called 
primitive peoples that it is impossible to think of them as being 
normal eating habits. 


The prohibition is “somewhat elusive” to him simply because 
the has not given enough attention to the process of digestion, It is 
true that Nature puts up such combinations. It is trie that these 
natural combinations offer but little difficulty to digestion. But, and 
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here is the: fuct of digestion that all orthodox dietitians miss, the 
body is capable of so adapting ity digestive secretions, both as to 
strength of acid, concentration of enzymes and timing of secretions, 
to the digestive requirements of a particular food, while such pre= 
cise adaptation of juices to foods is not possible when two different 
foods are eaten, Cannon demonstrated that if starch is well mixed 
with suliva, it will continue to digest in the stomach for as much as 
two hours,” This certainly cannot be true if proteins are eaten with 
the starch, for, in this case, the ghinds of the stomach will deluge 
the food ‘with an acid gastric juice, thus rapidly ending gastric 
salivary digestion, 

He says that the purpose of saliva is to begin the process of 
digestion of starches. "That is why.” he adds, “you should chew 
bread, cereals, and other starchy foods very thoroughly; that és why 
you must not drink water through a mouthful of food. ‘Though 
‘ater at meal time is not condemned-it is needed to help the body 
in the chemistry of digestion~it must not be permited to weaken the 
action of saliva on starches in the mouth.” 


‘The digestion of starches begins in the mouth, or should, but 
they remain in the mouth for such a short time that very little di- 
gestion takes place. Salivary digestion of starches ean and will con: 
tinue in the stomach for a long period if they are eaten under proper 
conditions, Eating acids and proteins with them will inhibit or com: 
pletely suspend their digestion, Drinking water with the meal will 
‘weaken the action of saliva upon starches in the st 
‘it will in the mouth, and it is not true that you need to drink at 
time to have water to aid in the digestion of your food. It will he 
best to drink your water ten to fifteen mintites before meals. If 
taken with meals it dilutes the digestive juices and then passes out 
of the stomach in short order carrying the digestive juices and their 
fenpmes along, with it 


‘The following menus constitute properly combined starch meals 
It is suggested that the starch meal be eaten at noon time, Starches 
should be eaten dry and should be thoroughly chewed and insalivated 
Pefore swallowing, Acids should not be eaten on the salad with 
the starch meal. We suggest a larger salad in the evening with the 
protein anda smuller one at noon with the starch. ‘These mente 
may he eiten in amounts required by the individ 
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Vegetable Salad 
Turnip Greens 
Yellow Squash 
Chestnuts 


Vegetable Salad 
Spinach 

String Beans 
Cocanut 


Vegetable Salad 
String Beans 
Mashed Rutabagga 
Irish Potatoes 


Vegetable Salad 
Spinach 

Beets 

Trish Potatoes 


Vegetable Salad 
Chard 


Carrots 
Potatoes 


Vegetable Salad 
String Beans 
Turips 

Sweet Potatoes 


Vegetable Salad 
Stan 


‘Vegetable Salad 
Beet Greens 
Cauliflower 
Sweet Potatoes 


Vegetable Salad 

Spinach 

Red Cabbage 

Baked Caladium 
loots 


Vegetable Salad 

String Beans 

Baked Egg Plant 

Steamed Caladivin 
Roots 


Vegetable Salad 
Turnip Greens 
Okra 


Jerusalem Artichoke 


Vegetable Salad 
Kale 
Okra 
Jerusalem Artichoke 


Vegetable Salad 
Chard 

Yellow Squash 
Jerusalem Artichoke 


Vegetable Salad 
Spanch 

Turnips 

Jerusalem Artichoke 


Vegetable Salad 
Okra 

String Beans 
Jerusalem Artichoke 


ae 


Vegetable Salad 
Beet Greens 
Okra 
Brown 


Vegetable Salad 
‘Turnip Greens 
Asparagus 
Brown Rice 


Vegetable Salad 
Collards 

Fresh Corn 
Brown Rice 


Vegetable Salad 
Rect Greens 
Cauliflower 
Baked Hubbard 
Squiash 


Vegetable Salad 

Kale 

String Beans 

Baked Hubbard 
‘Squash 


Vegetable Salad 

Green Squash 

Okra 

Baked Hubbard 
Squash 


Vegetable Salad 
Turnip Greens 
Benet 
Peanuts 
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Vegetable Salad 
Asparagus 
Okra 


Peanuts 


Vegetable Salad 
Okra 

Beet Greens 
Whole Grain Bread 


Vegetable Salad 

low Wax Beans 
ale 

Irish Potatoes 


Vegetable Salad 
String Beans 
Yellow Squash 
Irish Potatoes 


Vegetable Salad 
Brussell Sprouts 
Irish Potatoes 


Vegetable Salad 
String Beans 
Cabbage 

Sweet Potatoes 


Vegetable Salad 
Chard 

Broccoli 

Yams 


Vegetable Salad 


Cabbage 


Chestnuts 


Vegetable Salad 
Swiss Chard 
Peas 

Hubbard Squash 


Vegetable Salad 
String Beans 
Broccoli 
Hubbard Squash 


Vegetable Salad 

Spinach 

Cabbage 

Baked Hubbard 
‘Squash 


Vegetable Salad 
Beet Greens 
Yellow Squash 
Irish. Potatoes 


Vegetable Salad 
kal 

Okra 

Brown Rice 


Vegetable Salad 
Spinach 

String Beans 
Peanuts 


Vegetable Salad 
Okra 
Cauliflower 
Carrots 
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Vegetable Salad 
Chard 


String Beans 
Peanuts 


Vegetable Salad 
Spinach 

Green String Beans 
Brown Rice 


Vegetable Salad 
Chard 

Okra 

Brown Rice 


Vegetable Salad 
Chard 

Baked Beans 
Vegetable Salad 
‘Swiss Chard 
Yellow Squash 


Baked Caladium 
Roots 


Vegetable Salad 

Okra 

Beet Greens 

Steamed Caladium 
Roots 


‘Vegetable Salad 
Yellow Squash 
Chard 


Potatoes 


Eating Fruits 
CHAPTER VII 


William Henry Porter, M.D. says in his book, Eating to Live 
Long, that eating fruits “is one of the most pemicious and repre- 
hensible of dietetic follies.” But he admits that fruits eaten without 
other foods are all right. 1 doubt not that if he were approached 
‘on the subject of food combining, he would declare it to be a perni- 
cious fad. Dr. Percy Howe of Harvard noted that people who could 
not eat oranges with meals were able to eat them alone without 
trouble. Dr. Dewey, of fasting fame, was strongly opposed to the 
eating of fruits, declaring that they demoralize digestion. None of 
these'men knew anything of food combining. They merely noted 
that eating fruits with other foods results in a large amount of trouble, 
hence, they condemned, not the other foods, but the fruits. Actually, 
there is no more reason to condemn the fruit than there is to con- 
demn the other food with which the fruit is taken, 


Man, the archtype of the cheirotheria, should develop those 
fragvoros habits Glee Fete hi anatomical structure, 
whic a fn the course of time, due, 
no doubt in large measure to his wanderings since he left his edenie 
hhome in the warmer regions. His sense of taste, being the expression 
‘of organic demand, must, of course, share in his health or his dis- 
‘ease, and the taste which now demands flesh, will give place to a 
‘more exquisite appreciation of savors in the great varieties of fruits, 
vegetables and nuts in their many, varied and artistic combinations, 
which appeal as much to the eye and nose as to the tongue. 

Fruits are among the finest and best of foods. Nothing affords 
tus more good eating pleasure than a rich, mellow apple, a luscious, 
well-ripened banana, a carefully selected buttery, creamy, smooth 
avocado, oF the wholesome, heartwarming goodnes of a sect grape 
Real gustatory happiness is derived from the peach brought to the 
point of ripe perfection. Fruits, indeed, are a_taste-enchanting, 
treasure trove of delightful eating enjoyment. With their luxury 
blends of rare favors, delightful aromas, eye-pleasing colors, frults 
are always an invitation to pleasure in eating. 
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Fruits are more than just a delight to the eye, the nose and the 
mouth-they are master mixtures of pure, rich, real food elements. 
Few of them are rich in protein—the avocado’ and olive being the 
chief exceptions—but are packed full of mouth-watering sugars; are 
allstar flavor blends of acids, are full of minerals and vitamins. 
Together with nuts. (which, botanically, are also classed as fruits) 
and green vegetables, fruits constitute an adequate diet—indeed, 
these Toods constitute the Ideal diet of the normaly frugiveros ant 
ral: man, 

Fruit eating affords us much deep-down pleasure. Mother na- 
seria al den ign cio epee cores 
in eating. They are just right fr our tate contentment is 
epee shoul eat these fods with which mother na 
ture so comy entices us to eating enjoyment and which sl 
hi filed wht sostuch pure, ic, wholesome nourishment 


Nothing ean afford us more gustatory happiness and real deep- 
down taste contentment than a meal of luscious fruits. Such a meal 
is always an invitation to pleasure. A fruit meal will not cause the 
troubles that How from eating fruits with other foods. Such a meal 
will not demoralize digestion. It will do most for you. Tt is both 
refreshing and nourishing. The exquisite delight of eating such a 
naturally good meal, the wonderful Teli of comfort that follows, 
the real, genuine satisfaction affords, far surpass that of eating 
other foods. 


‘And this is the ideal manner in which to eat your fruits. Eat 
them at a fruit meal. The acids of fruits do not combine well with 
either starches or proteins; their sugars do not combine with either 
proteins or starches, the oils of the avocado and olive do not combine 
{well with protein, " Why risk digestive trouble by eating such foods 
with flesh, eggs, bread, etc. 


Fruits undergo little or no digestion in the mouth and stomach 
Blea nit id veisty soo he tae hana ia iy ose 
the little digestion they require, To eat them with other foods 
that do requite considerable tite in the stomach isto have them held 
Og ea a SS 
Bacterial Rca oreo We have considered 
this fact with Pc) minora whore kes Ei 
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EATING FRUITS 


Fruits should not be eaten between meals, To eat them between 
meals is to put them into the stomach while the stomach is still 
busily engaged in digesting the previous meal, Trouble is sure to 
follow. Our rule, ane from which we will do well not to vary, is to 
feat fruit at a fruit meal 


The habit of drinking quantities of fruit fulcer—temon jlo 
‘orange juice, grapefruit juice, grape juice, tomato juice, papaya juice 
—between meals is responsible for a large amount of indigestion in 
those who think they are eating healthfully. This practice, revived 
rng the last few years, wat quite the vogue in Hyglenc crles 
sixty to eighty years ago, and the digestive and other evils that 
lowed from it caused many to abandon the reform diet and return 
to their flesh pots, Let me recount Dr, Robert Walter’s experience 
with te julce drinking fad, at he records iti his Exact Slence of 
Healt 


He says that in consequence of the treatments he had under} 
fn his efforts to recover health (first medical and then hydropathic), 
he had a "ravenous appetite for food” and as a consequence of the 
irritation of his stomach he bad developed into a “gourmand which 
‘no amount of food could satisfy." He adds: “My sufferings from 
thirst were always great, but I did not like water, and having been 
taught the superior qualities of fruits, I could never get enough 
‘of the cooling juices, which fermented in my stomach, creating and 
ting the very fever they temporarily relieved, all of whicl 
pespetuating the very fever they temporarily relieved, all of which 
kept me in a fever of nervous hunger which no suffering in other 
respects ever equalled.” 

This experience caused the doctor to renounce vegetarianism 
and return to meat eating, Eating at all hours of the day (for drink- 
ing juices is eating), he developed a neurosis which he mistook for 
hunger. Trying to Satisfy a neurosis by eating is like trying to put 
fut a fre with gasoline. ‘Those who. mistake gastric imitation for 
Thnges and who continue to “appease” ther “hunger” with the use 
of the cause of the irritation must grow from bad to worse, Tum 
ing from vegetarianism saved Dr. Walter, not because vegetarianism 
is wrong, but because be began to eat but one meal a day and 
‘ceased 0 imbibe fruit juices between meals, 


No diet is so good but that it will be spoiled by the juice drink- 
fing practice and no diet is so bad but that this practice will make it 


Ese 
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worse. And this is true, not because the juices are bad, for they are 
excellent, but because their use in such manner disorganizes digestion. 


Many mistakes that are now being made by so-called dietitians 
could be avoided if they were acquainted with the history of dict 
reform, Al of ther “discoveries” were made and tried long ago, and 
some of those that are just now enjoying a heyday of popularity, 
oem amen of om 

‘Although green vegetables form the ideal combination with nus, 
‘cid fruits form a fair combination with these foods and may be taken 
with them. This, of course, has reference to protein nuts and not to 
the starchy ones — coconuts, chestnuts, acorns, etc. Sweet fruits and 
nuts form a particularly objectionable combination, despite the de- 
lightful flavor of the mixture. 


Avocados, containing more protein than milk, should not be com- 
bined with other proteins. Rich in fat, they also inbibit the digestion 
of other proteins. There ean be no objection to combining them with 
‘cid fruits. They are best not eaten with sweet fruits. Nor should 
they be combined with nuts, In many quarters it is contended that 
the papaya assists in the digestion of proteins and we are strongly 
‘urged to eat it with proteins for this reason. Such a combination is 
not wise and, if it is true, as contended, that there is an enzyme in 
the papaya that will digest poten ti an added reason oot fo com- 
bine it with protein. The employment of “aids to digestion” invari- 
ably wenkens the patient’s power of digestion. If his digestion is 
impaired, the sensible procedure is to remove the cause or causes 
of ligetve impalement and then provide the digestive sytem with 
sufficient rest for repair and recuperation. 

In feeding fruit meals to the sick I have found it best to feed 
sweet fruits and the strongly acid fruits at separate meals. Thus, 1 
do not feed dates or figs or bananas with oranges or grapefruit, o 
pineapples. Sugar, honey or other sweets with grapefruit is partic~ 
tlarly objectionable, If your grapefruit is bitter or excessively sour, 

et the naturally superior greperuit from the lower Rio’ Grande 
ley. 

‘The following menus constitute properly combined fruits and 
it is suggested that the fruit meal be eaten for breakfast. Do not add 
sugar to the fruits, Any. fruit in season may be usell. ‘These meals 
may be eaten in amounts required by the individual. 
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Oranges Fresh Figs 
it Peaches 
Apricots 
Oranges 
‘Pineapple Cherries 
Apricots 
Grapefruit Plums 
Apples 
Bananas 
Mivgrer Pears 
Cherries Grapes 
Apricots 
| Bananas 
Papaya Persimmons 
| Persimmons Dates 
, 
| Apples Dates 
Grapes Apples 
Figs Pears 


Mangoes 
Cherries 
Apricots 


Cherries 
Peaches 
Nectarines 


Berries with Cream 
(No sugar) 


Apples 
Grapes 
Dates 
Glass of Sour Milk 


Bananas 
Pear 
Figs 
Glass of Sour Milk 


As a variation, a very tasty meal may be made of a fruit salnd 


and a protein as follows: 
A large fruit salad composed of: 


| Grapefruit, orange, apple, pineapple, lettuce, celery. 


| Four ounces of cottage cheese of four ounces of 1 
1 greater amount of avocado, 


In the Spring a tasty salad may be made of the fruits 


{ peach, pha 


Sweet fruts—bananas, raisins, dates, Bs, 
be put into the salad when i 


apricot, cherry, nectarine, lettuce, celery 


runes, ete.—should not 


intended to have a protein with it, 


Eating Schedule for a Week 
CHAPTER VIL 


All the menus given in this book are intended merely ax guides 
to the reader to assist him in understanding. the principles of food 
combining and to enable him to work out his own menus, Tt is my 
thought that i is more important to Know how to make up ones 
‘own menus than to hive a book of menus giving three meals a day 
for every day in the year. The person who understands food cotn- 
bing and whois able to amange it own eens never a ans, 
wherever he is, in preparing his meals. He can devise a meal from 
tha fooea at head 


The same foods are not always available in all parts of the 
country. A food that js available in one section of the country at 
‘one time of the year may be available in another part of the country 
at a different tine of the year, Food availablity varys with season, 
climate, altitude, soil and market facilities. The man who knows 
hhow to’ combine his meals may make use of the foods that aré at 
hhand and work out a meal. The man who depends on a cut and 
dried book of menus and does not know how to combine his foods 
may find that the particular foods listed in the menu for today are 
not available-he i left out cnn limb, What he usually does is 
tuke the easy way and eat indiscriminately. If you are at the home 
if a friend or relative, your book of menus ean be of no service to 
you; but if you know iow to combine your foods, you may usually 
ppick out compatible combinations from the foods spread before 
you and eat a well-combined meal. 


Lean the principles of food combining so that you may proper- 
1y apply them fe any and all circumstances in which you many End 
yoursll, A child may be able to follow a chart; an intelligent adult 
Should ‘leara: principles anid learn to apply these. Once’ you have 
Asia Alda: and ave: racticesl. properly. combtahop. your fond foe" 
tne the practice bees attic and yu dot have to spend 
1 lot of time on it Above all things, do not’ become. a crank on 
the matter. Eat your meal and forget it. Let your friends eat their 
foods and don't give them a lecture on dietetics at the dining table. 


a 


EATING SCHEDULE FoR A WERK 


The following two weekly schedules are designed to demonstrate 
the proper ways to combine foods at different seasons of the year. 


The first week’ 


' schedule covers foods available in Spring and 


mer. The second week's schedule covers foods available in Fall and 
Winter. Use these merely as guides and learn to prepare your own 
menus. 


SUNDAY 
Vegetable Salad 
Vegetable S: 
Chard 


Yellow Squash 
Potatoes 


MONDAY 
Luxcet 

Vegetable Salad 

Beet Greens 


‘TUESDAY 
LoNcat 

Vegetable Salad 

Okra 

Green Squash 

Jerusalem. Artichokes 


WEDNESDAY 
Luncat 

Vegetable Salad 

Cauliflower 

Okra 

Brown Rice 
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SPRING AND SUMMER MENUS 


DINE 
Vegetable Salad 
String Beans 
Okra 

Nuts 


Dien, 
Vegetable Salad 
Spinach 
Cabbage 
Cottage Cheese 


INNER 
Vegetable Salad 
Broccoli 

Fresh Com 
Avocado 


omen 
Vegetable Salad 
Green Squash 
Tumip Greens 
Lamb Chops: 


Foov com 


Nectarines 
Apricots 
ums 


INEAKFAST 
‘Watermelon 


SNEAKVAST 
Banan: 

Chern 
Glass of Sour Milk 


FALL 


IMEARFAST 
Grapes 

Bananas 

Dates 


Dneaxrast 
Persimmons 
Pear 

Grapes 


BINING MADE EASY 


‘THURSDAY 
uxt DINER 
Vegetable Salad Vegetable Salad 
Green Cabbage Beet Greens 
Carrots String Beans 
Sweet Potatoes Nuts 
Ear 
poeR 
ego Salad Vegetable Salad 
ved Eggplant Yellow Squash 
Chard Spinach 
Whole Wheat Bread Eggs 
SATURDAY 
Luwctt piven, 
Vegetable Salud Vegetable Salad 
Green Beans Ki 
Okra Broccolt 
Irish, Potatoes Soy Sprouts 
AND WINTER MENUS 
SUNDAY 
Luxe proven 
Vegetable Salad Vegetable Salad 


Chinese Cabbage ti 


, ellow Squash 
Baked Calm Betas 
Roots 
MONDAY 
‘Luxett poem 
table Salad Vegetable Salad 
Kale Brussel. Sprouts 
Cauliflower String Beans 
‘Yams Pecans 
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IMEARYAST 
Apples 

Grapes 

Dried Figs 


BREAKFAST 
Pears 

Persimmons 
Banana 

Glass of Sour Milk 


DREAKFAST 
Papaya 
Orange 


BREAKFAST 
Persimmons 


Grapes 
Dates 


BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 


BREAKFAST 
Honey Dew Melon 


TUESDAY 
‘LUNCH 

Vegetable Salad 

Turnip Greens 

Okra 

Brown Rice 


WEDNESDAY 
Luxctt 

Vegetable Salad 

Broccoli 

String Beans 

Irish Potato 


‘THURSDAY 
ve ble Sala id 
egetable Sala 
Green Squash 
Parsnips 
Whole Grain Bread 


FRIDAY 
‘Loxeat 
Vegetable Salad 
Carrots 
Spinach 
Steamed Caladium 
Roots 


SATURDAY 
Vegetable Salad 
‘egetable Sala 
Fresh Peas 
Kale 

Coconut 


SUNDAY 

LuNet 
Vegetable Salad 
String Beans 
Vegetable Soup 
Yams 


DINNER, 
Vegetable Salad 
Kale 


Yellow Squash 
Avocado 


piv, 
Vegetable Salad 
Okra 

Spinach 
Pignolias 


iN 
table Salad 
Cabbage 
String Beans 
Sunflower Seed 


binge 
Vegetable Salad 
Chard 


Yellow Squash 
Unprocessed Cheese 


Vexetable 
Spinach 
Stearned_ Onions 
Lamb Chops 


eee a 
Baked Eggplant 
ue 
Eggs 


Remedying Indigestion 
CHAPTER IX 


It is imposisble to overestimate the importance of good digestion. 
Uy ts olen ot te Speen poses topes Oa 

the aw mbes of notten; mes soem red ition de 
pends, toa very large extent, the well-being of the body. 
an be no such thing as good nutrition without good digestion. The 
best of diets fails to yield up its greatest good when the digestive 
process fails in the work of preparing it for use by the body. 
Poor digestion cannot be depended upon to 
sii Wa otic to ball tates good oud: wee he a 
will be inadequately nourished, the general health must fail and 
the constitution deteriorate. It is of great. importance to remem- 
ber tht the nomal proces of blood making ‘pon the fist 
step in a n Janaking fn 
tet jCerd ero, hrs sy ermal oe change 
throughout t "Improv results in improve- 
fnent in all af the Foctides of ee” Many and grest are the bene 
{its to flow from improved digestion. 

Indigestion is the forerunner, not the cause, of many of man's 
‘moro serious ills. But every impairment of function becomes a sec- 
‘ondary source of eaute, and the poisoning and starvation that result 
from indigestion are added causes of suffering. These are super- 
‘added to the primary causes of man's suffering. When indigestion is 
prevented health is preserved; when it is remedied health is restored. 

‘A whole train of discomforts or symptoms accompany the pro- 
arene impuiment of the function of digestion, such gas, sour 
ructations, a sense of discomfort running into pain in the al 5 
slepless and unrefreabing leh, fared tongue Jn the morning 
absence of desire for food, constipation, foul stools, nervousness, ete. 
‘This is by no means an exhaustive catalogue of the symptoms’ that 
‘secompany indigestion. 

If we reflect for a minute upon the enormous quantities of bak- 
ing soda (bicarbonate of soda), milk of magnesia, Alka-seltzer, 
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Bromo-seltzec, Tums, Bell-Anns, charcoal, and other dnigs that are 
daily consumed by the American people to relieve them of distress 
arising out of acid fermentation and gas in the digestive tract, all 
of this grownig out of indigestion, we may readily reach the con- 
clusion that, as a people, we are suffering from indigestion. Distress 
after meals is exceedingly common and nobody seems. to know 
how to do more than give the sufferers a few minutes to a few hours 
of respite from their distress. It is a sad commentary upon the 
rauch touted “science” of medicine that it can do nothing, lasting, 
‘or constructive in a simple functional condition of this nature. 


Besides the drugs employed to temporarily allay datos, there 
fare many “aids to digestion” in use, perhaps, the best 
Known of these, For a time, chewing gum was declared to aid the 
digestion of, food, These “aids to digestion” are all frauds. ‘They 
20 not aid digestion at all. ‘They do not in any way improve or in- 
crease the functioning powers of the digestive organs and they do 
not remove any of the causes of digestive impairment. On the con- 
trary, the continued use of any one of them or all of them, with- 
‘out exception, further impairs the digestive powers. 


The use of “digestive aids” and of means to “relieve” distress 
Keeps the attention of the users directed away from the true solu- 
tion of their problems and prevents them from learning the truth 
bout their health and disease and how they may truly recover. the 
former. ‘That mankind has so long relied upon such measures, which 
have always failed, {s a constant source of amazement to me. One 
‘expects even fools to learn from repeated experiences. 


It is obvious to every intelligent reader of this book that a 
radically different approach to this subject is required if we are to 
sucevsully remedy tndigestion. ‘We fain nothing Wut adidas 
ease by enriching the manufacturers and distributors of drugs. ‘These 
take millions oat of substances that only add to the sulfring of 
the poor dete victims of the rg fet," Natural Hyplee hers 
the people a real escape from thelr sifering and thelr bondage to 
ancient fallacies. 


Good digestion is normal and when indigestion is proven, i 
‘means that the of life have been reduced, usually by the 
conduct of the individual so suffering. After making due allowance 
for the effects of an unfavorable environment, we must ascribe most 
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of the sulferings of men and women to the ei, though ignorant it may 
be, and systematic departure from organic laws in the general mode 
life. ‘The state of health is only to be maintained by a due ob- 
servance of all the laws of life in their combination. 


How much more efficient is the process of digestion when food 
is taken in a serene and unexcited state of mind, compared with the 
working of the same process when food is taken’in a state of mental 
aggtation, fom whatever fees And bow gently i the 
process of digestion affected by the conduct same person 
reals, ia elation to repose or work! Rest after eating is Indispensable 
to good digestion, Noman can digest his food well who does. not 
half masticate it and who bolts from his dining table to his business 
like a greyhound slipped from the leash. 


‘When lifo is lived at such a pace, as it often is in the larger 
cities, that everything, including eating, is done at breathless speed, 
when Ue jaws cannot mastcate fast enough, and the ford i guiped 
down half chewed, when the “eater” rushes immediately back to 
‘work without any ‘rest whatever of body or mind, and this from 
day to day and from year to year, s0 long as the of life hold 
fut, the Nemesis of outraged nature takes its toll, No man's eapa- 
city for contining a galley-slave life is limitless, but capacity varies 
depending’ upon variations in the constitutional powers of different 
individuals, "'The stronger will holdout longer than ‘is. weaker 
brother, but sooner or Tater the most robust must succumb to the 
exhausting effects of such a life, 

Whether through want or redundancy, through: dissipation or 
over-exertion of any kind, when the human constitution becomes 
Impaired and vitality alls, one of the fist symptoms of the vital de 
pression {s an enfeeblement of the powers of digestion. 


‘We have only to consider for a moment the many influences that 
certainly lessen the bodily vigor of man to realize that everybody 
in civilized society is more or less enervated. We may divide these 
influences roughly into sins of commission and sins of omision. Sins 
of omission may be said to be the offspring of ignorance of the laws 
of life or of willful neglect, or both. Sins of commission are those 
‘where the laws of life are not only wittingly neglected, but where 
they are positively and of purpose violated in the pursuit of either 
‘business or of pleasure. ‘The same enervating influences may, per- 
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haps, also be divided into those which are forced upon mankind by 
the necessities and struggles of life (by a socio-economic environ- 
ment over which he, as an individual, has no control), and those 
which are adventitions, or in o manne, selfsought. The evils of 
the misery and poverty of the poorer classes are matched by those 
of the disipations and enervating lusuries of the weallhy Clases 
Speculation, gambling and excitements of every kind make the larg: 
‘st drains on the nervous system. However, and from whence aris- 
ing, whether from unavoidable over-toil of the mental and physical 
worker, or from the suicidal indulgence of the man of fashion, ot 
from a combination of both these broad factors, the result is’ the 


With the habitual violation of the laws of Ife, or more narrow: 
ly, with the habitual indulgence in enervating activities, the slow 
sapping of the energies of the constitution results in a progressive 
enervating of the body-a state of lowered nerve-energy not always 
Tecognived at Bint and the warnings not rend listened to-but a4 
sure in its downward progress as the losened avalanche, ‘The result 
4 the prostration of the bodily and mental powers and the degrada: 
tion of the whole man, 


Whenever, through « continual violation of the laws of life, the 
constitutional powers become enfeebled, not only is the excretory 
function greatly weakened, giving re to toxemia (x site of poo 
ing by the retention of normal body waste), but also the digestive 
sind. assimbiative powers become impoverished so that the nutrition 
of the body is lowered commensurate with the degree of constitu. 
tional enfeeblement. Indigestion follows with its consequent slow 
starving of the sufferer. 


In such an enfeebled individual no change of diet can brin 
about restoration of health until after all the causes of ‘general 
fenervation have been removed and sulficient rest has been secure 
to enable the body to restore its functioning activities. It should 
be obvious that if the power to digest and assimilate food is not in- 
creased, all attempts to “build-up” the patient by any kind of feeding 
program will prove abortive and uscless. It is even more futile to 
Attempt to restore digestive power by the use of drugs-tones, ating. 
‘ents, barks, mineral acids, prepartions of iron, ete—as these only 
further impair an already greatly impaired censtitution and add to 
the digestive enfeeblement. 
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‘To substitute one source of enervation for another is not a ra: 
tional procedure. To undertake to rest, while, at the same time, 
‘undergbing a whole series of palliating teatmentsbaths, massages, 
sleet tretment, adjustments colinke irgatons, enemas, et, 
“is to fail to achieve full health. Bear in mind that when you 
Team to live in conformity with the laws of life you will be forever 
delivered from the torture of the futile effort to destroy the neces: 
sary consequences of your misconduct. Only when we have teamed 
to live within the confines of physiological and biological law ean 
‘we transmute into a song of gladness that moan of pain and wail 
of despair that goes up from the earth today. 

‘Tho intelligent person, viewing the great number of so-called dis. 
casen that avi out of this prostration of the functions of life, and 
realizing that they have ane and all grown out of the habitual vio- 
Tations of the laws of life, will recognize at once that the first step 
in the restoration of health must needs be to make amends at once by 
to conditional cet to impli and perfect obedience to the laws 
that have been s0 perseveringly violated. The patient, st should be 
‘evident, must be brought back to that completely healthful manner 
of life froin which, alone, in its totality, we know that there is prospect 
of effecting a genuine restoration of health. g 

Is it possible to imagine a patient being rationally treated after 
1 diferent manner? Can we conceive of a patient, while adhering 
steadfastly in his manner of life, to the identical habits which gave 
Tite to No offering. tp be cwed by drvgn or seus, or vaccine, 
or by surgery? Plainly it is impossible, unless, of course, we cast 
our physiology and, along with it, our common sense, to the four 
winds, 

In the first place, the patient's nervous system, having been pros- 
tied fom Grebo, ver fedalgeacs stigulaton (ration) esd 
excesses of many and varied kinds, it is plain that he must, aboye 
all things, have est. “Accordingly, we would order peremptory 
telease from all mental and bodily activities and duties that consti- 
tute n drain upon his energy resources. This is the sine que none 
of tecovery. It is plain that, above all things, the enervated tnd 
‘vidual must have rest and this must include mental repose as well 
ns bodily rest. 

‘The physiological importance of of the mind to the per- 
Toei Ws Cinco of get eke te yest samc 
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of which, as previously stated, vital results depend, explains. the 
averidig instance which we have a tte imei of 
nervous repose. Mental rest secured by a change of scenes 
from the baunts of busines or plesure, in the eatladen atmosphere 
of the towns and cities, with their incessant noise and hubbub, to the 
Be br pleee ani roel coy wt ree hoes eter oy 
and vi €. ol to 
about the patient and overshead from morning to nigh, where be ft) 
enjoy the quiet repose of nature and bask in her healthful sunshine, 


paants tae Pottag Oa ue seer hn el ate 
answer the ne their problem, On the ne 
Selves growing daily worse while resorting to drugs and restort to 
larger and larger doses, or to frequent changes of drugs. This pro- 
leave deterioration of funtion i due not lone to the impaling f- 

of the drugs, but also to the neglect of the original’ impairin 
causes, which the resort to drugs guarantees. It is hopeless to think 
of curing « disease while the manner of life that is the radical cause 
of all the trouble is persevered in. 


‘The “two paths” of life are open to all alike. One leads to 
health, strength, happiness and longer life, It crowns us with honor 
and gives us a richer, fuller, more abundant life. The other leads 
as surely to diseaso, ‘weakness, unhappiness and premature death 
‘as the cast stone falls back to earth, It crowns-us with dishonor 
and gives us pains and an empty life. Which path will you. follow? 
‘The choice is yours, nor can anyone else make the choice for you. 

aw and order are not respectors of persons and everyone will be 
rewarded or penalized according to the life he lives. ze 


Are you dissipating or ling time and money on an abnorin- 
al appetite? What are your habits? Are they lawful (physiological) 
and such as you can expect good to flow from? Are you indulging 
in games of chance or in perverted practices? Are you certain that 
your mode of living-your mental and physical practices—conform 
‘with the laws of life? Keep in mind always that it is the right use 
of the body and mind that provides for man the best development 
and highest happiness. 


Nor, can we approach the problem before us with any single- 
factor solution, "We are dealing with a state of afairs that has grown 
out of a varied assortement of antecedent factors and it can be 
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remedied only by duly considering each of these elemental causitive 
factors. It i$ not enough to enjoin one enervating habit, All must 
be stopped at once and refrained from thereafter, if true success i 
to crown our efforts. 


Just as the first step in the restoration of functioning power 
to the enfeebled organism is the discontinuance of all enfeebling 
ptactices, so the second step in the restoration of to the ener- 
Vated constitution is rational use of the combined materials and in- 
fluences that constitute the Hygienic System. After all causes of 
enfeeblement have been removed, rest, sleep, food of the proper 
kind, exercise, fresh air, pure water, sunshine and healthful mental 
and ‘moral influences are essential to the restoration of integrity 
of structure and efficiency of funetion. 


‘When once, by Hygienic means, the body has been freed of its 
ead se saan ose ‘energy has been restored to normal, elimina- 
tion has been re-established and the digestive and assimflative 
have been restored, there follows a gradual return to health. Until 
this has been done, the best of diets will not and cannot give the 
desired results, How many patients have sunk into their graves, 
in chronic as well as in acute disease, amid the strictest regulations 
of theit diets, thus attesting the inefficacy of diet to preserve the 
sick and restore them to health, when disconnected from the series 
of appropriate hygienic materials and infhiences! 


Hygienie factors are not of great importance in local treatment, 
but hive their greatest, or sole value in their benefits to the whole 
organism. ‘Thus, while food is of no value when applied locally, 
its value, when used by the whole body, is undisputed. Hence, as 
an indispensable basis of the work of the Hygienist, we must endeavor 
to secure to the patient the full benefit of all the Hygienic means, 
fn their entire plenitude, for only thus can the patient be given a 
fair chance of recover. Thus understood the pharse Naturol Hsien 
acquites a real signifieance, at once novel, startling, intense and deli- 
‘ious, 


It is necessary to emphasize that food alone, important as it 
{s in both health and disease, is not enough to assure either the 
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preservation or the restoration of health. It is only in its physiological 
Connection with water, exercise, rest, sleep and other clemems af 
the Hygienic System, that its true valve becomes manifest. Of these 
combined means, contributing severally to the remedial processes 
of the body, and each essential to these processes, it is enough to 
point ont that it would be impossible to. assign superior value to 
Any over the rest, the simple fact being that each is indispensable, 
tnd that health i restored under the Hygionic. System not by one 
hygiene Factor alone, but through the combined remedial use of al 
them, 


Je campot be too strongly insted upon, as, centile fet 
that it i the whole of the aforementioned hygiente factors, in theit 
plenary combination and harmonious co-adaptation to the physiol- 
‘gical wants of the living organism, which constitute the material and 
subtle means employed hy the organism in the restoration of health, 
The natural or Hygienic care of the sick, made up. as itis, of so many 
concurrent and interdependent factors, cannot be held’ responsible 
for the failures that attend the unscientific and wholly one-sided 
aplication of some one or two hygienic elements by the ignorant 
an 


inexperienced. 


Physiological rest-fasting—is of value in all forms. of impaired 
health, but in indigestion it is a sure means of providing rest for 
an overworked digestive system. In fasting practically all. of the 
‘organs of the body reduce their activities, hence they rest. The ex- 
ceptions are the organs of elimination (excretion) and these step 
up their activities; hence, during the fast the body is enabled to 
free itself of its accumulated load of toxic waste. The combination 
‘of mental, physical and physiological rest constitutes an ideal means 
of promoting elimination. 


The fast should not be undertaken at home, where there are 
distractions, annoyances, and responsibilities and where friends and 
relatives int ‘objections to it. It is best taken in a Hygienic 
institution ‘under the supervision of an experienced Hygteniet. In 
the Hygienic institution the patient is in a position, both physically 
and mentally, that makes it compartively easy, not only to fast, but 
also to break bad habits. Here, too, is the place for him to culti- 
vate and fix new and good habits, Indeed, it will always be best 
for the patient to remain in the institution until the new habits have 
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become so much’a part of hin that he will experience little difficulty 
‘n continuing them gnce he has returned home. This is vitally im- 
Partant to continued progres in heath and ia preserving, Heath 
‘once this has heen regained. 


[Lot tis not close our eyes to the obvious fact that health, when 
lost, can only be e-aequired by a laborious process in which the 
atient himself must play, by far, the principal role, and must faith- 
Rilly and manfully carry out that fundamental truth in a systematic 
routine of healthful practices, till the end achieved. 


The Hygienic Institution 
CHAPTER X 


Originally it was the practice to call Hygienic institutions Hy- 
an Homes, At present the tendency it to call them Heath 
schools. They are called Health Schools for two reasons: Fist, the 
‘emphasis is placed on health in these establishments, rather than upon 
disease, Second, they are actually schools, where. the patients are 
taught the simple natural ways of ife that build andl maintain heal 
‘They are taught to think and act in the language of health. It is 
the conviction of every true Hygienist that he has not done his full 
uty to his patients when he has piloted them back to health; his 
full duty has been done only when he has taught the patients how 
to remain healthy. The Hygienist is, therefore, a doctor in the true 
‘meaning of the term, 


[As it should be the prime aim of every enlightened man, in 
caring forthe sick, to endeavor to provide fr the patent the fall 
bene of all Iygiede men, in thee entre plenitd, th nd 
erste bas of operations, the ste of the Hygienic institution mut 

chosen because of its general salubrity, above all because of the 
purity and freshness of the alr, the excellence of the water, the abund= 
ance of sunshine, and the fertility of the soil (for, upon the soil de- 
pends the quality of the foods fed to the patients). Climate, too, 
‘isan important consideration, For tho itwvalid, whether chronic 
‘or conyalescing from an acute disease, there is always the South 
where the long-locked springs of lfe respond,in free gushes to the 
melting, passinate aromas and gentle breezes of a warm cline, 
while they. only trickle in the frost-bound climes of the Narth, In 
the land of the honeysuckle and the orange blossom, where gentle 
breezes from the Gulf give mild summers and cool summer sights, 
where warm winters make sunbathing possible throughout the wins 
ter season, the invalid may find renewal of life and increase of vigor 


ot Jaction is mot all. A Hygiene intution is dented, 
scholly and solely, to purposes of health, and its: intemal arrange: 
ment and management i nicely and minutely adapted to this end, 
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This requies system in the conduct of its program and it necessitates 
that the patient shall observe the few simple, healthful rules snd 
practices of the institution. 


A great advantage of being in the Hygienic institution is that 
the Hygienist has his patients almost always under his eyes—he is 
thus enabled to see that all the measures of hygienic care are at- 
tended to by the patients and attendants, in the most thoroughgoing 
manner. Morover, being on the spot, he is in a position to discrimi- 
nate with the utmost nicety the effects upon the patient of every 
item of care and of making whatever modifications in the plan of 
‘care that are required by the individual patient, proves to be 
Of the utmost benefit to the patient, and of great value to the Hy- 
lenis who tc thus eaabled to study at frat hand, tn n thoroughly 
scientific manner, his patients and their care. As his. experience 
‘grows his services to his patients become more and more valuable. 


The natiution pons other distinct advantages to the pa 
tient. First, every temptation is removed from out of his path. His 
friends and relatives are not around him urging him to continue on 
in his old mode of living. On the contrary, every one about him in 
the Hyplenic nstiuton encourages him i the work of breaking 
away from his disease inducing mode of living and in. cultivating 
new and healthful habits. He is surrounded by good influences and 
fs under the constant watchful eye of the doctor so that, under the 
‘combined influence, of these factors, he is enabled to relinquish, in 
1 short time, and with comparative ease to himself, a habit against 
which he would probably have struggled long and, ‘perhaps, in. vain 
while living in his own home with no support except the intermittent 
suggestions of his own unstable will 


‘The coffee and tea drinker, the tobacco user, the alcohol addict, 
the worrier, etc. is placed in a position, both physically and socially, 
that makes it comparatively easy to break off bad habits; habit that 
are very dificult to relinquish under ordinary circumstances and b 

the mere force of will. Indeed, the very hygienic regime, itself, 
often to the great surprise of the patient, makes the abandonment 
of bad habits comparatively easy. With physical and moral influences 
simultaneously at work, with the strong force of example all around 
him to assist his lagging will, being continually surrounded by other 
health-seekers, all of them struggling for the same prize, and more 
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or less earnest in a course of well-doing, he is encouraged and bouyed 
up in his efforts. Suecess is certain, No one who has even a small 
dette of nan’ satire, wil ecervaloe soc an tf 
for gor 


To break old habits it is often necessa 
from the associations that have helped in their development and 
that continue to foster such hubits. As a means of breaking up the 
assointions under which fauty mental and physical habits have 
arisen and which are, to a great degree, responsible for the habits, a 
change of scenery and associations is often best. To the man of 
strength and determination, most of the unfavorable elements in his 
environment become just so many obstacles for him to hurdle, Un- 
fortunately, men of strength and determination are not common. 


seal there tn a general way, the great advantage to be de- 
rived from the diseipline dl program 
that of Canals sceiciog aria el ‘awd beat 
‘every kind, of overcoming the antipathy. all too common even in 
health, to do that which, however advantageous to us, costs a deter 
mined and sustained effort. In this way it may be said that a 

‘of Hygienic care is-a moral no less than a physical gymnastic and it 
is quite certain that it is next to impossible to carry it out in its en- 
Hrety except in an establishment dedicated exchsvey to the par 
pose and organized in all respects in accordance with its requisites. 


Tt may be well to speak, in this connection of the agreeableness, 
fn a social sense, of the kind of life prevailing in a Hygienic institu: 
tion, as a feature of undoubted import. Every one knows, from his 
wn experience, the hygiene value of cheerful nd easy society. un: 
cramped by the rules of false etiquette. To the invalid this is of 
special value, Tt lightens and brightens his way, and makes his 
work of recovery (and work it is) sit lightly on hin. It keeps hie 
{n good spitits and prevents him from brooding over his own ailments: 
‘The example of other patients, many of them worse than he is, re- 
covering or recovered is truly of incalculable value to him, as it 
supplies him with a genuine basis of hope and encouragement, This 
is a benefit supplied by a Hygienic institution that is 


to the Hygienic system. If the institation is located in the country, 
a8 it should be, the quietness of the the inspiring eon- 
tuct with nature, in the country, among the flowers and trees, 
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the cheering songs of birds, and the many other agreeable things of 
‘country surroundings afford an advantage that is wholly lacking in 
the city or town. 


A hospital is very far from good, even as the material 
treatment administered to the patients, It is much worse in a psy- 
chological sense, where everything concurs to aggravate the patient's 
troubles. Can anything be more desolate for a sick person than to 
be shut up in a ward of the hospital, with the dying and dead, breath 
fog the foul at, hearing nothing bul roars and complains, attended 
by imperious mercenaries and treated like a slave? The hospital is 
for the sick what the almshouse js for the well-bor poor; a succor 
‘which sinks him into the grave while he still lives. 


T have indicated the many and various advantages to the pa- 
tent of beng in a Hygione institution and 1 hope have made these 
ligible. I need but add a few words about the efficacy 
and general applicability of Hygienic measures and processes in the 
ceare of the sick. Hygienic care is not based upon any notion of 
spreies but rests ypon a totally diferent conception of the nature 
disease and the requirements of recovery. Its rationale is based 
“on the broad and distinctly. characteristic principle that the living 
Crganism posserses within itself, in its original constitution, its own 
ewes end means of retoation; that Is conatutly sdenoring to 
Iwo out its wn recovery, that i frequently sucogeds in its forts 
trthout outside aid and hit when its powers of self-healing are nt 
inuflcent to effect restoration to healthy the aid of the Hygienist 
must be founded on the primary laws of life as unfolded by biolo 
and physiology. This means that our measutes of care of the aie 
"inst be the identical means, variously modified, to meet the varying 
Conditions of the sick, that are required for maintaining health. Our 
‘reliance, in other words, is on the natural agencies of health. Our 
dial redial means are wi, water, matrlfoode roptly eo 
bined, rest (physical, mental, sensory and physiological), warmd 
Pe pice sad Went teal ad Soe elecseee Together 
ncies of health, we must endeavor to Bnd and remove 
all causes of disease from the life of the patient. These, then, are 
the tools with which the Hygienist works, and I for one can answer 
for their efficacy. 


